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Comments 


By  johu    "Zero"   Roussel,   Assistant   Sccri'tnn/ 

Increasing  numbers  of  citizens,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world,  are 
taking  note  of  the  deteriorating  condition  of 
all  the  world's  oceans.  A  1998  nationwide  sur- 
vey by  the  Mellman  Group  found  that  58  per- 
cent of  Americans  thought  the  condition  of 
our  oceans  was  worsening.    Just  a  year  later 
the  percentage  increased  to  60  percent. 
Just  as  importantly,  according  to  those  surveys,  nearly  three-fourths  (72  percent)  of 
Americans  believe  that  the  health  of  the  world's  oceans  is  intimately  tied  to  the  future  well 
being  of  mankind. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  oceanic  resources,  1998  has  been  declared  the  Year  of  The 
Oceans  throughout  the  world.  And  we  don't  have  to  venture  far  to  find  our  own  immediate 
problems. 

On  a  local,  regional  and  national  level,  there  is  escalating  concern  about  the  annual  occur- 
rence of  the  so-called  "Dead  Zone"  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Although  not  truly  devoid  of  all  life, 
as  the  popular  name  implies,  this  is  a  recurring  area  of  hypoxic,  or  low-available-oxygen  bot- 
tom waters  that  appear  to  be  increasing  in  size  and  duration.  In  recent  years,  hypoxic  condi- 
tions have  encompassed  as  much  as  6,000  square  miles  just  off  Louisiana's  central  and  west- 
em  shores.  At  the  mid-to-Iate  summer  peak  of  hypoxic  conditions,  scientists  have  indeed 
found  an  alarming  scarcity  of  living  creatures  in  some  areas.  Benthic  creatures,  those  bottom 
dwellers  which  cannot  move  about  freely,  die  in  multitudes  and  most  fish  vacate  the  area. 

Most  researchers  are  not  convinced  that  the  low  oxygen  conditions  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
the  overall  health  of  marine  life  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  future  of  recreational  and  com- 
mercial fishing  activities.  The  cause  of  this  serious  anomaly  in  the  Gulf?  Although  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  numerous  private,  state  and  federal  agencies  have 
been  gathering  data  on  the  "Dead  Zone"  for  some  time  now,  much  remains  unknown.  A  con- 
sensus is  growing,  however,  that  the  decision  to  levee  and  control  the  flow  (and  annual  over- 
flow) of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  early  decades  of  this  century,  combined  with  widespread 
conversion  of  forests  to  open  cropland  and  the  resulting  intensification  of  agriculture  within 
the  Mississippi  River  drainage  basin  are  major  contributing  factors. 

Scientists  do  understand  the  current  patterns  of  Mississippi  River  overflow  and  the  biolo- 
gy of  hypoxic  (low-oxygen)  conditions.  Much  of  what  flows  out  of  the  Mississippi  River 
drifts  westward  along  Louisiana's  coast  and  because  the  fresh  river  water  is  lighter  than  the 
saltier  waters  of  the  Gulf,  during  periods  of  high  discharge  the  river  water  tends  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct layer  on  top.  An  abundance  of  organic  materials,  such  as  fertilizers,  borne  in  westward 
drifting  surface  waters,  results  in  a  proliferation  of  tiny  marine  organisms  in  this  upper  layer. 
Such  organisms  form  the  basis  of  the  food  chain  that  supports  life  in  the  marine  environment. 
However,  when  these  short-lived  organisms  proliferate  at  too  high  a  rate  and  then  begin  to  die 
off,  they  sink  to  the  depths  ,  begin  decomposing  and  use  up  a  lot  of  oxygen.  As  oxygen  levels 
in  the  bottom  waters  fall,  other  creatures,  including  fish  may  begin  to  die  and,  in  turn,  begin 
decomposing.  This  creates  a  deadly  cycle  where  decomposition  of  various  life  forms  releases 
additional  organic  materials  into  the  water  at  the  same  moment  it  bleeds  even  more  oxygen 
from  the  water. 

The  technical  dynamics  of  such  occurrences  are  far  too  complex  for  this  column,  but  the 
overall  picture  is  there.  Mans  "land  use"  decisions  can  and  often  do  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  condition  of  the  earth's  oceans. 

Is  this  purely  Louisiana's  problem?  Hardly.  The  fact  is,  the  health  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
an  international  problem.  Closer  to  home,  it  is  a  personal  problem  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  That  high  load  of  nutrients  borne  in  Mississippi  River  water  comes 
from  drainage  of  the  entire  Central  United  States  and  drainage  decisions  influence  how  those 
waters  enter  the  Gulf.  At  the  same  time,  deterioration  of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
inevitably  means  deteriorahon  of  the  world's  most  productive  fishery  grounds. 

The  Year  of  The  Oceans  is  well  overdue.  And  America,  and  the  world,  had  better  prepare 
to  make  the  health  of  the  oceans  an  ongoing  and  far-reaching  priority. 
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BY  BILL  FORD 


As  the  first  fingers  of  dawn  started  to  lighten  the  sky,  the  bass  flipped  it's  tai 
sluggishly  and  made  a  slow  circle  through  the  shallow  grass  along  the  bank 
A  water  spider  moved  across  the  surface  and  caught  the  eye  of  the  bass.  A 
quick  turn,  a  splash  of  clear  water  and  the  spider  disappeared.  The  bass 
appetite  was  now  wetted  and  he  eagerly  combed  the  surface  for  another  tidbit 
small  ripple  on  the  surface  caught  his  attention  and  he  swam  slowly  towards  it.  Ar 
insect  was  struggling  to  reach  the  safety  of  the  bank.  The  bass  started  toward  the  sur 
face  and  with  a  huge  gulp  inhaled  the  slowly  sinking,  chartreuse  colored  insect. 


A 
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gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  were  talking 
about  catching  bass  in  Louisiana,  something  I 
could  relate  to.  I  also  noticed  that  one  of  the 
men  tying  flies  started  out  with  a  bare  hook  and 
ended  up  with  a  strange  looking  lime  colored 
thing-a-ma-jig.  I  made  the  mistake  of  opening 
my  mouth  too  soon  and  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  "you  don't  expect  to  catch  anything 
on  that,  do  you?"  The  challenge  was  on.  The 
"duel"  was  set  at  a  ten  acre  pond  in  Clinton, 
LA.  on  the  following  Saturday.  Time  -  sunrise. 
Weapon  -  No.  7-8  flyrod  with  the  lime  colored 
fly.  Needless  to  say,  I  know  nothing  about  fly- 
fishing and  found  myself  wriggling  backward. 

I  did  manage  to  avoid  the  actual  fishing  and 
the  duel  came  down  to  the  challenge  that  Mark 
Pencil  could  indeed  catch  a  bass  with  his  hand 
-tied  "fly".  My  interest  had  been  peaked.  I 
wanted  to  know  more  about  fly  fishing  and 
how  to  get  started. 

As  with  most  persons  afflicted  with  the 
angling  craze,  it  did  not  take  much  to  have  one 
of  the  group  talk  to  me  about  the  basics  of  fly- 

Eihing.  I  learned  that  nymphs  are  young 
sects  and  that  marabou  feathers  are  indeed 
Dm  the  marabou  bird,  but  that  the  term 
iicludes  any  soft  down  or  under  feathers  from 
my  bird,  mostly  turkeys  or  members  of  the 
iuck  family. 

When  I  asked  about  fly  fishing  for  bass  the 
inanimous  advice  was  to  take  a  look  at  Dave 
i^Tiitlock's  video.  They  had  set  up  a  video  and 
VIr.  Whitlock  was  on  the  screen.  After  ten  min- 
ates  or  so  of  this  video,  and  watching 
iAHiitlock  catch  monster  bass  like  picking 
jerries  from  a  bush,  I  was  hooked. 

I  had  assumed  that  to  get  started  the 
3est  recourse  would  be  to  head  to  the  local 
iiscount  store  and  purchase  a  flyrod,  line 
md  box  of  flies.  Wrong. 

Fly  fishermen  aren't  any  different  than 
3ther  anglers  when  it  comes  to  talking 
ibout  their  sport.  Put  two  or  more  togeth- 
er and  they  will  argue  (and  lie)  about  any- 
hing.  When  it  comes  down  to  trying  to 
'ind  out  how  to  get  started  in  fly  fishing, 
;ach  person  had  to  have  their  own  say  as 
:o  what  rod  was  best,  what  line  best 
Tiatched  the  rod  and  what  rod  weight  was 
jest  for  my  particular  kind  of  fishing, 
rhey  went  on  for  some  time  before  decid- 
ng  to  let  Mike  Hess,  one  of  their  spokes- 
nen,  make  the  ultimate  recommendation 
n  basic  fly  fishing  gear.  Hess  told  me  they 
lave  such  discussions  about  fly  fishing 
jasics  on  a  regular  basis  and  that  there 


But  wait,  something  was  wrong. 
Instinct  took  over  and  in  an  effort  to  expel 
the  now  unwanted  tidbit  from  his  mouth, 
the  bass  jumped  clear  of  the  water  and 
mightily  shook  his  head.  The  bug  would 
not  let  go  its  hold  on  the  inside  of  his 
mouth  and  he  was  finally  forced  to  follow 
the  insect  to  the  bank  where  a  human  hand 
reached  below  the  surface,  grabbing  him 
by  the  lower  jaw  and  temporarily  paralyz- 
ing him.  Out  of  his  environment,  the  bass 
tried  feebly  to  free  himself  from  his  captor. 
A  gentle  tug  from  where  the  bug  had  bitten 
him,  and  he  felt  the  pressure  slacken.  As 
water  once  again  surrounded  him,  he 
knew  he  was  free.  Two  or  three  flicks  of  the 
tail  and  he  was  out  of  sight,  seeking  a  deep 
sanctuary  to  recover  from  his  early  morn- 
ing experience. 

Passing  through  a  local  sporting  goods 
store  I  had  noticed  a  fly-tying  demonstra- 
tion in  progress,  provided  by  the  Red  Stick 
Fly  Fishing  Club,  and  stopped  for  a 
moment.  Before  long,  I  was  caught  up  in 
listening  to  fascinating  talk  about  nymphs 
marabou  feathers,  rod  weight  and  line 
sizes.  I  soon  realized  that  a  new  outdoor 
activity  was  unfolding  before  me. 

My  previous  concept  of  fly  fishing  was 
based  on  Field  &  Stream  articles  about 
catching  rainbow  trout  in  cold  streams  in 
the  mountains,  or  traveling  to  exotic  places 
in  search  of  yet  unnamed  species.    These 


A  challenging  and 
rewarding  skill, 
fly-tying  starts  out  with  a 
bare  hook  and  ends  up  a 
colorful  thing-a-ma-jig. 

Pholo  by  Marianne  Marsh  Burke 
Inset  by  Bill  Ford 
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The  most  important 

purchase  a  fly  fisher  can 

make,  whether  he/she  is  a 

novice  or  an  expert,  is  that 

of  the  fly  rod.  The  reel  and 

line  are  of  consequence  in 

some  instances,  but  in  all 

cases  the  right  rod  is 

critical. 


really  is  a  consensus  as  to  what  the  best  gear 
is. 

Without  getting  bogged  down  in  techni- 
cal stuff,  I  will  try  and  repeat  the  basics  of  fly 
fishing  gear  for  a  beginner  fishing  in 
Louisiana  for  bream  and  bass,  and  the  occa- 
sional saltwater  trip  for  specks  (Reds  will 
require  a  heavier  rod,  reel  and  line.  You  can 
use  the  following  equipment,  just  don't 
expect  the  best  results.) 

A  beginner  flyfishing  package  would  con- 


tain a  6-7  weight  rod.  Graphite  over  fiber- 
glass is  preferred.  Fiberglass  is  heavier,  does- 
n't have  as  much  spring  action,  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  start  shaking  after  a  few  whipping 
motions,  resulting  in  loss  of  line  control.  The 
price  will  be  at  least  $35.  Anything  under  that 
is  "junk",  according  to  Mike.  The  reel  should 
match  the  rod  and  can  have  an  adjustable 
drag.  A  reel  with  a  "palming"  feature  is  bet- 
ter. By  using  your  palm,  you  control  the  pres- 
sure on  the  line,  rather  than  letting  the  reel  do 
it. 

Next  comes  "backing".  This  is  line  you 
put  on  your  reel  first  to  allow  you  to  build  up 
the  spool  on  the  reel  and  help  eliminate  coil- 
ing. It  also  gives  you  something  to  run  with 
should  you  catch  a  fish  that  starts  taking  line 
and  runs  any  distance  while  you  are  fighting 
it.  The  backing  should  be  made  of  Dacron  or 
Macron  and  not  monofilament  line. 
Monofilament  has  a  tendency  to  coil  tightly 
and  get  stiff,  resulting  in  line  breakage. 
Dacron  (Macron)  line  stacks  up  on  itself, 
remains  limber  and  has  a  longer  life  than 
monofilament.  150  yards  of  this  is  a  good 
amount  to  use. 

Now  comes  the  actual  fly  line.  This  should 
be  attached  to  the  backing  by  a  non-bulking 
knot  such  as  a  Surgeons  or  Albright  knot  (get 
out  your  Boy  Scout  manual  and  turn  to  the 
section  on  knots).  The  fly  line  should  be  a 
floating  type  and  should  have  a  weight  for- 
ward taper  to  it.  This  gives  you  casting  dis- 
tance and  makes  casting  larger  flies  easier. 
The  line  will  be  marked  WF  (or  WFFT)  6-7  to 
match  your  rod.  WFS  line  is  sinking  line  and 
IS  not  recommended  for  the  beginner.  This 
line  is  harder  to  cast  and  is  used  primarily  for 
fish  in  deep  water. 

Next  comes  the  leader.  Yovi  can  buy  these 
already  made  up  or  make  your  own  ("store 
bought"  are  recommended  for  the  beginner). 
They  are  attached  to  the  fly  line  by  a  loop  to 
loop  system  that  allows  you  to  change  leaders 
easily.  The  leader  itself  should  be  tapered  so 
that  when  you  cast  it,  it  allows  the  fly  to  turn 
over  better  and  sit  more  naturally  on  the 
water.  Do  not  use  monofilament  for  this. 
Monofilament  makes  the  fly  land  upside 
down  and  upon  retrieving  will  spin  the  fly  in 
the  water. 

You  can  now  tie  your  fly  to  the  end  of  the 
leader  using  whatever  knot  you  prefer,  or  you 
can  take  things  one  step  further  and  attach  a 
"tippet"  to  your  leader.  This  is  monofilament 
line  in  the  1  to  20  pound  range,  depending  on 
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what  you  are  fishing  for,  attached  to  your 
leader  with  a  blood  knot.  Normally,  use  the 
lightest  tippet  possible.  This  gives  a  more 
natural  presentation  and  is  effective  when 
fish  are  spooky  or  you  are  fishing  in  shallow 
water. 

As  far  as  fishing  technique  is  concerned  I 
won't  take  up  any  space  with  that.  To  learn 
how  to  fly  fish  the  right  way,  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  call  one  of  the  numbers  at  the 
end  of  this  article  and  go  to  one  of  their  meet- 
ings. In  just  minutes,  one  of  the  club  mem- 
bers can  show  you  how  to  use  the  fly  rod  and 
give  you  numerous  practical  tips  on  fly  fish- 
ing. As  with  any  skill  of  this  nature,  practice, 
practice,  practice.  For  those  of  you  who  insist 
on  teaching  yourselves,  its  in  the  arm,  not  the 
wrist  (see  diagram). 

Now,  back  to  the  "duel".  1  was  put  down 
and  kept  down.  Mark  Pencil  and  Mike  Hess 
were  able  to  catch  not  one,  but  numerous 
bass  with  the  "lime"  fly.  You  can  see  from  the 
photo  that  they  weren't  monster  bass,  but 
still  nice  bass.  Along  with  them,  a  few  bream 
were  also  landed. 

You  can  buy  a  wide  assortment  of  bass 
flies  at  any  sporting  goods  store  and  the  con- 
sensus is  that  they  will  all  catch  bass.  The 
similarity  between  the  bass  fly,  spinner  baits 
and  artificial  lures  is  apparent  and  produc- 
tive. 

If  you're  interested  in  finding  out  more, 
contact  the  nearest  club  in  your  area  and 
remember:  practice,  practice,  practice.  You're 
in  for  a  great  time,  but  be  careful:  flyfishing 
can  be  addicting.  ^ 

Red  Stick  Fly  Fishers 
P.O.  Box  3716 
Baton  Rouge,  70821 
Mike  Hess  (504)  769-1308). 

Acadian  Fly  Rodders 

RO.  Box  53643 

Lafayette,  La.  70505 

(Richard  Steinhorst  (318)  981-4303). 

New  Orleans  Fly  Fishers 

RO.  Box  750280 

New  Orleans,  La.  70175 

J.J.  Whitmeyer  (504)  737-6729). 

North  La.  Fly  Fishers 
PO.  Box  38221 
Shreveport,  La.  71133 
Jeff  Guerin  (318)  868-8651). 


Forward  Cast 


ROD  TIP  FORWARD 


Back  Cast 


Ditigrnuis  conrtesi/  of  Aqua  Field  Publishing  Co.,  Scientific  Anglers:  Ist  quarter,  2991 
issue  "Fly  Fishing  Made  Easy". 
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Louisiana 


LAMP 
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as  m 
''Quick, 
Mavis,  here's 
a  frog. 
Fetch  the    ^ 
LAMP/' 


BY 
STEVE  SHIVELY 


O: 


n  a  wet  night,  on  a  lonely  dirt 
I  road  in  northern  Louisiana,  a 
'man  and  his  wife  are  hoping  the 
hunters  who  have  stopped  to  see 
if  they  need  help  will  believe  their  explana- 
tion and  not  think  they're  out  there  cheating 
on  their  spouses.  Meanwhile,  two  men  in  a 
four  wheel  drive  pickup  are  parked  on  a 
road  alongside  the  Atchafalaya  basin  levee 
surrounded  by  a  herd  of  cattle  disturbed 
from  their  nocturnal  cud-chewing.  The  men 
lean  out  the  truck  windows,  straining  their 
ears  to  hear  above  the  mooing,  munching, 
shuffling,  pouring,  and  plopping  sounds  of 
the  cows.  And,  north  of  Lafayette,  another 
man  turns  his  truck  around  in  frustration 
and  heads  home,  thwarted  in  his  efforts  to 


Photo  by  Brian  M 

complete  his  nocturnal  rendezvous  by  high 
water  over  the  road. 

All  in  a  night's  work  for  the  volunteers  of 
the  Louisiana  Amphibian  Monitoring 
Program  (LAMP).  LAMP,  first  established  in 
late  1996,  is  a  mostly  volunteer  effort,  coordi- 
nated in  part  by  LDWF,  to  begin  accumulat- 
ing data  on  Louisiana's  amphibians  (frogs, 
toads  and  salamanders).  The  first  part  of  this 
effort  has  been  to  establish  calling  frog  sur- 
veys. Like  the  intrepid  souls  mentioned 
above,  volunteers  participating  in  a  calling 
frog  survey  end  up  on  wet,  often  isolated 
roads  listening  for  frogs  and  toads  and  occa- 
sionally having  to  explain  their  activities  to  a 
curious,  sometimes  suspicious  or  even 
(rarely)  hostile  public. 
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lamp's  beginning  was  spurred,  encour- 
aged and  facilitated  by  NAAMP,  the  North 
American  Amphibian  Monitoring  Program, 
which  is  part  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Service's 
Biological  Research  Division  (formerly  the 
National  Biological  Service).  NAAMP 
formed  in  1994  as  part  of  a  response  to 
worldwide  concerns  over  possible  as  well  as 
documented  amphibian  declines.  Amphibian 
declines  have  been  noted  in  many  places, 
including  Costa  Rica  where  40%  of  the  frog 
fauna  has  been  missing  from  one  study  area 
throughout  the  1990's,  the  mid-western 
United  States  which  has  seen  a  tremendous 
decrease  in  leopard  frogs  over  the  past  centvi- 
ry  and  Australia  where  one  of  the  most 
amazing  frogs  known  (it  swallows  its  eggs, 
fasts  while  they  develop  in  its  stomach,  then 
spits  up  its  offspring)  has  apparently  disap- 
peared without  a  trace  not  long  after  its  dis- 
covery. 

Because  amphibian  skin  is  moist  and  per- 
Tieable  to  most  substances  and  because 
Tiany  of  them  spend  at  least  part  of  their  life 
rycle  in  water,  these  animals  are  among  the 
Tiost  vulnerable  to  toxins  in  the  environ- 
nent.  When  amphibian  population  declines 
3egan  to  be  noticed,  many  scientists  and 
environmentalists  went  on  the  alert. 
Amphibians  might  be  the  proverbial 
'canaries  in  the  coal  mine,"  indicating  some- 
:hing  amiss  in  the  environment. 

Possible  causes  for  amphibian  declines 
nclude  habitat  loss,  pesticides,  increased  UV 
radiation  due  to  holes  in  the  ozone  layer,  cli- 
mate change  and  parasites.  Some  of  these 
:actors  are  well  documented  and  strongly 
rorrelated  with  amphibian  declines  and 
deformities  in  specific  locations.  For  others  of 
:hese  possible  causes,  not  enough  data  (or  no 
data)  exists  to  make  any  determination. 

The  first  step  in  unraveling  the  mystery  is 
:o  establish  baseline  data  on  amphibian  pop- 
alations  in  as  many  places  as  possible. 
\nnually  repeated  sampling,  like  calling  frog 
mrveys,  will  reveal  trends  in  species  compo- 
jition  and  relative  abundance.  Breeding  bird 
mrvey  routes  have  been  run  for  over  20  years 
"low  and  their  data  are  being  used  to  focus 
zonservation  efforts  on  bird  species  that  have 
shown  range  wide  or  local  downward 
Tends.  In  20  years  (let's  hope  less)  data  from 
:he  calling  frog  surveys  will  enable  us  to  do 
:he  same  with  frogs  and  toads. 

So,  how  do  lamp's  calling  frog  surveys 
work?  First,  NAAMP  generated  59  routes  for 


Louisiana  by  selecting  5  random  starting 
points  for  each  block  of  one  degree  of  latitude 
and  longitude  in  the  state.  (There  are  15 
degree  blocks  in  the  state  but  some  points  fell 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  another  state  hence, 
59  and  not  75  routes.)  The  nearest  driveable 
road  and  a  random  direction  were  then 
selected  and  the  route  was  designated  to  run 
along  that  road  for  a  distance  determined  by 
the  placement  of  stops  along  the  route.  Next, 
the  LAMP  coordinators  recruited  volunteers 
to  run  the  routes,  drawing  from  universities, 
state  resource  agencies,  conservation  organi- 
zations, etc.  Volunteers  then  ground-truthed 
and  made  necessary  changes  to  their  routes. 
Most  routes  had  to  be  altered  because  the 
road  originally  selected  was  private,  had  too 
much  traffic,  or  was  impassable.  Ten  stops 
were  chosen  along  the  routes  at  wetlands 
where  frogs  or  toads  might  breed.  All  stops 
are  at  least  three  tenths  of  a  mile  apart  so  as 
to  avoid  hearing  the  same  frogs  at  two  stops. 
Another  requirement  for  stops  is  that  they 
have  places  where  the  surveyor  can  safely 
pull  off  the  road. 

Because  different  species  of  frogs  and 
toads  breed  during  different  seasons,  routes 
are  run  three  times  a  year,  in  January,  March, 
and  May.  That  way,  the  full  range  of  species 
possible  on  a  route  is  likely  to  be  detected  at 
some  time  in  a  given  year.  On  an  appropri- 
ately froggy  night,  usually  after  a  good  rain, 
surveyors  run  their  routes,  stopping  and  lis- 
tening at  each  of  the  ten  stops  for  three  min- 
utes. Male  frogs  and  toads  gather  at  breeding 
sites  at  certain  times  and  holler  for  females  in 
voices   unique   to   each   species.   Surveyors 

Photo  bv  Jem  Hennen 


The  common  grey  tree 
frog  is  one  species 
monitored  by  LAMP. 
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Biologist 

Steve  Shively  collects 

environmental 

data  on  a  recent 

amphibian 

survey. 


record  the  species  detected  at  each  stop 
alorig  with  a  relative  abundance  code. 
Weather  information  is  also  recorded  for  the 
start  and  end  of  each  route. 

There  are  some  29  species  of  frogs  and 
toads  in  Louisiana  but  it  would  be  possible 
to  hear  only  a  fraction  of  that  number  on  any 
given  route  on  a  given  night.  Surveyors  learn 
the  frog  and  toad  calls  by  listening  to  identi- 
fication tapes  provided  by  LAMP. 

The  LAMP  calling  frog  surveys  were  up 
and  running  in  1997,  well  ahead  of  most 
other  southern  states  (that's  right,  Louisiana 
is  out  there  on  the  leading  edge  of  something 
positive!).  Last  year,  35  volunteers  set  up  and 
ran  29  of  the  eventual  59  routes  at  least  once. 
South  Louisiana  was  pretty  well  covered  but 
only  a  couple  of  central  Louisiana  routes 
were  run  and  north  Louisiana  was  almost 
completely  neglected  for  want  of  volunteers. 
For  1998,  additional  volunteers  are  on  board 
and  much  of  north  Louisiana  and  a  couple  of 
small  gaps  in  south  Louisiana  should  be  cov- 
ered. There  is  still  a  need  for  volunteers  for 
several  of  the  northern  and  most  of  the  cen- 
tral Louisiana  routes.  In  the  future,  LAMP 
will  expand  to  include  monitoring  of  frogs  at 
fixed  sites  (schools,  nature  centers,  etc.)  with 
wetlands,  as  well  as  terrestrial  salamander 
monitoring. 

What  are  some  preliminary  observations 
to  be  made  from  the  first  year's  data?  There 
are  a  lot  of  frogs  out  there! 

Twenty  one  of  the  state's  twenty  nine  frog 
and  toad  species  were  heard  during  the  sur- 
veys. The  green  treefrog  (the  official  state 
amphibian)  was  heard  on  every  route.  Three 
species  (bird-voiced  treefrog,  pickerel  frog, 
and  Hurter's  spadefoot  toad)  were  detected 
in  places  where  they  were  not  previously 


Photo  by  Trent  Oubre 


known.  Pig  frogs  were  not  detected  to  the 
extent  anticipated,  perhaps  because  many  of 
the  open  water  habitats  of  this  extremely 
aquatic  frog  are  far  from  roads. 

Several  Florida  Parishes  species  were  not 
heard  to  the  extent  anticipated  or  else  not  at 
all.  This  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  extensive 
habitat  alteration  that  has  occurred  in  that 
region.  Some  routes  that  pass  through  large 
agricultural  areas  had  little  frog  activity 
noted,  suggesting  an  effect  from  pesticides. 

Are  Louisiana  amphibians  declining?  Had 
LAMP  begun  in  1897  instead  of  1997  there 
would  be  a  definitive  answer  to  that  question 
now.  There  would  be  a  baseline  of  data  from 
times  before  the  era  of  heavy  human  impacts. 
There  would  be  enough  subsequent  data  to 
show  clear  trends. 

Unfortunately,  concern  over  possibly 
declining  amphibian  populations  is  recent 
and  the  necessary  baseline  is  only  now  being 
established.  In  coming  years  we'll  be  able  to 
say  whether  amphibians  have  declined  since 
1997,  but  attempting  to  identify  causes  for 
and  doing  things  that  might  reverse  possible 
declines  needn't  wait. 

LAMP  volunteers  are  a  special  (eccentric?) 
breed.  They  watch  the  weather  during  the 
survey  season,  leaping  into  action  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  drive  wet,  dark  roads. 
They  learn  to  recognize  frogs  and  toads  by 
ear.  They  sometimes  have  to  explain  them- 
selves to  doubting  listeners  (LDWF  provides 
each  volunteer  with  an  official  letter  of  expla- 
nation signed  by  the  Secretary).  They  are  a 
concerned  and  dedicated  lot. 


For  more  information  about  LAMP: 
Steve  Shively,LDWF 
PO.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898-9000 
504-765-2820 
504-765-2818  (fax) 
shively_sh@wlf.state.la.us 

For  more  information  about  NAAMP 
Sam  Droege 

U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Biological 
Resource  Division 
121000  Beech  Forest  Road 
Laurel,  MD  20708-4038 
301-497-5840 
FROG@usgs.gov 
http://www.im.nbs.gov/amphibs.html 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Janet  Abbot 


(Ediior's  Note:  ]a\ict  Abbott  is  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  An  ardent  outdoors  woman,  she  began  her 
journey  through  Louisiana's  natural  world  at  her  father's  side.  He  still  accompanies  her,  ifonhf  through  memories.) 


BY 
JANET  ABBOTT 


The  nuthor's  father 

William  C.  Wilson 

(foreground)  and 

maternal 

grandfather  Robert 

B.  Chandler  enjoy 

one  of  many  fishing 

trips  during  the 

early  '50s. 


01"  most  of  us,  childhood  memories  are  among  the  best  of  our  lives.   The  time  we 

F  spent  with  family  and  friends  during  our  growing-up  years  make  for  pleasant  rem- 
iniscing and  tale-telling  as  our  own  children  grow.  My  recollections  of  growing  up 
in  south  Louisiana  are  no  different.    Memories  of  my  daddy  taking  me  fishing 
always  bring  a  smile  to  my  face  and  a  very  warm  feeling  deep  inside. 

Daddy  was  raised  here  in  south  Louisiana,  hunting  and  fishing  with  his  father  and  broth- 
ers. So,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  wanted  to  do  those  things  with  his  children  as  well,  daugh- 
ters and  sons  alike.  I  can't  remember  a  time  when  I  did  not  take  notice  of  our  state's  natural 
resources  that  surround  me  and  I  have  my  daddy  to  thank  for  it. 

I  was  born  late  in  my  father's  life,  when  his  patience  and  his  physical  strength  were  wan- 
ing. We  did  not  play  catch  or  ride  bikes  together  like  other  kids  and  their  younger  dads  did. 
Fishing  and  crabbing  were  the  pastimes  my  father  and  I  shared.  When  the  weekend  drew 
nearer,  my  older  brother  and  sister  sometimes  argued  over  which  of  them  would  not  be  going 
with  him.  Neither  of  them  wanted  to  get  up  before  sunrise  on  Saturday  and  sacrifice  their 
day  off  sitting  in  a  small  boat  eating  sandwiches.  If  by  chance  one  of  them  agreed  to  go,  but 
turned  over  and  went  back  to  sleep  when  the  moment  of  truth  arrived,  I  was  always  awak- 
ened in  their  stead.  I  looked  forward  to  those  days.  I  relished  them.  I  still  do.  Creeping 
through  the  dimly  lit  house  at  3  a.m.,  trying  not  to  wake  the  others,  became  a  game  just  like 
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counting  cars  on  the  early  morning  trains 
that  invariably  blocked  our  progress.  The 
sight  of  thick,  white  fog  clinging  to  the  damp 
earth  and  waterways  just  as  the  sun  rose 
always  brought  ghostly  tales  to  mind,  mak- 
ing me  snuggle  down  against  the  seat,  hiding 
my  face  against  daddy's  side.  We  passed 
cane  field  and  cow  pasture  alike  on  our  way 
to  one  of  his  favorite  fishing  holes,  with 
daddy  assuring  me  that  if  the  cows  were  eat- 
ing, the  fish  would  be  biting  too!  1  always 
wondered  how  he  knew  such  things,  but 
never  asked.  It  seemed  irreverent  to  question 
the  knowledge  he'd  gleaned  from  a  lifetime 
of  traveling  the  highways  and  waterways  of 
the  southern  part  of  our  state. 

To  an  anxious  ten  year 
old  it  seemed  to  take  forev- 
er, but  at  last  we'd  reach  our 
destination!  Whether  it  was 

Lake    Des    Allemands    for       j  -ry 

crabs  or  Bayou  Sorrell  for      LeClgUC   OT   DOXJ 
bream  and  sac-au-lait,  the 


As  zvith  Little 


earthy,  clean  scent  at 
water's  edge  told  us  we'd 
arrived  in  a  south  Louisiana 
paradise. 

Having  no  trailer,  we 
carried  the  aluminum 
bateaux  on  rails  atop  the  car 
and  carried  the  motor  in  the 
trunk.  As  quickly  as  we 
could,  we  unloaded  the  car 
and  piled  everything  in  the  boat  before  slid- 
ing it  into  the  water  I  loved  sitting  on  the 
center  seat  of  the  boat  as  we  slipped  along 
the  surface,  the  early  morning  air  chilly 
against  my  face  and  arms,  the  sound  of  the 
motor  humming  in  my  ears.  After  a  while, 
when  we'd  reached  "our  spot",  the  motor 
would  stop  and  we'd  drift,  pushed  along  by 
our  own  wake.  Daddy  would  use  the  paddle 
to  maneuver  us  into  position  beneath  the 
cypress  trees  that  lined  the  bank.  The 
droplets  of  water  coming  off  the  paddle  as  he 
switched  from  stern  to  bow  were  always  cold 
as  they  slapped  against  my  back,  making  me 
jump.  How  he  knew  when  we'd  reached  just 
the  right  spot  to  fish  is  something  else  I  never 
questioned.  It  seemed,  at  the  time,  that  he 
knew  everything  there  was  to  know  about 
fishing  and  I  was  satisfied  to  remain  in  awe 
of  that  depth  of  knowledge. 

Then  we'd  drop  anchor  and  I  couldn't 
wait  to  get  my  line  in  the  water!  Daddy  used 
his  fly  rod  and  shiners,  but  a  cane  pole  and 


earth  worms  were  good  enough  for  me. 
Despite  my  excitement  1  managed  to  sit  still, 
my  eyes  glued  to  the  small  circle  of  red  and 
white  that  was  the  bobber  as  it  floated  beside 
the  boat.  I'd  wait  anxiously  for  a  bite,  my 
heart  racing  when  at  last  the  fish  took  the  bait 
and  the  bobber  disappeared  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  I'd  pull  the  pole  up  with  all 
my  might  until  the  wriggling  fish  had  cleared 
the  water,  then  swing  it  over  the  boat. 
Getting  the  fish  off  the  hook  was  always 
tricky,  but  pinning  it  firmly  between  my 
knees  to  hold  it  still  while  1  took  the  hook  out 
seemed  to  work  best. 

Although  I  tried  my  hardest  to  be  careful, 
sooner  or  later  I'd  find  my  line  entangled  in 
the  overhead  limbs  of  a  tree 
or  its  roots  beneath  the  water 
Daddy  had  to  be  aggravated, 
but  he  never  showed  it.  He'd 
cut  the  line  from  the  offend- 
ing limb,  then  tie  on  another 
piece,    replacing   hooks   and 


Scouts,    fishinQ      smkers  that  were  stm  hang 

•^  *-*       ing  above  our  heads.  If  it  was 

7  7     • ,  •      T    «  r  caught  in  a  root  he'd  show 

had  its  rights  of 


passage  to  he 
attained... 


me  how  to  yank  the  line 
straight  toward  me  to 
straighten  the  hook  before 
snapping  the  line.  Then  we'd 
pick  up  where  we  left  off, 
continuing  to  fish  as  if  noth- 
ing out  of  the  ordinary  had 
happened. 

By  ten  o'clock  we  were  ready  for  lunch. 
We'd  lay  our  poles  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
(our  lines  still  in  the  water,  of  course!)  then 
share  our  usual  fare  of  luncheon  meat  sand- 
wiches, cola  and  coffee  for  daddy,  with  home- 
made cookies  he'd  sometimes  grab  as  an  after 
thought  on  our  way  out  the  door.  His  lunch 
box  was  aluminum  and  held  the  heat,  so  by 
the  time  we  were  ready  to  eat  the  bread  on 
those  sandwiches  was  nice  and  warm.  We'd 
eat  in  companionable  silence,  sounds  of 
nature  surrounding  us,  while  keeping  an  ever 
watchful  eye  on  the  bobber  that  drifted 
beside  the  boat.  After  eating,  daddy  would 
hand  me  his  thermos  and  ask  for  "a  little  shot 
of  coffee"  then  hold  up  his  hand,  showing  me 
with  his  thumb  and  index  finger  how  much 
coffee  to  pour  into  his  cup.  I'd  balance  the  lit- 
tle plastic  cup  on  knees  pressed  firmly 
together  and  pour  the  steaming  black  coffee 
into  it.  When  I  close  my  eyes  I  can  still  smell 
the  aroma  of  that  coffee,  mingling  with  the 
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scent  of  sky  and  earth  and  water  as  I  handed 
him  the  cup  across  the  middle  seat  of  the 
boat. 

As  the  day  grew  older  and  hotter,  the  fish 
would  bite  less  frequently  and  all-too-soon  it 
was  time  to  go  home.  Though  hot,  tired,  and 
dirty,  the  ride  back  to  the  landing  was  no  less 
exhilarating  than  the  ride  out  had  been.  By 
then,  however,  it  was  weary  legs  that  pulled 
the  boat  from  the  water  up  onto  the  landing 
and  shaky,  sunburned  arms  that  hoisted  it 
back  up  on  top  of  the  car.  Catnaps  were 
saved  for  the  drive  home  with  the  windows 
rolled  down,  the  hot  summer  wind  blowing 
through  the  car. 

Looking  back,  it  really  dicin't  matter  if  we 
:aught  fish  or  not.  It  is  the  memories  of  those 
days  that  are  precious.  The  time  spent  with 
my  daddy  was  definitely  worth  the  lost  sleep 
and  stinging  sunburn.  And  today,  those 
moments  and  those  hours  are  truly  priceless. 

As  with  Little  League  or  Boy  Scouts,  fish- 
ing had  its  rights  of  passage  to  be  attained; 
you  knew  you'd  reached  that  age  when  it 
Decame  time  for  you  to  lift  the  wider,  heavier 
end  of  the  boat  off  the  top  of  the  car!  What  I 
didn't  realize  at  the  time  was  that  it  also 
meant  daddy  had  reached  that  age  himself; 
the  age  when  the  larger  end  of  the  boat  had 
Decome  too  heavy  and  cumbersome  for  his 
aging  arms. 

I    don't    remember    exactly    when    we 


stopped  going  fishing  together.  I  don't  really 
want  to  remember  that.  As  I  grew  older,  the 
trips  with  daddy  became  fewer  and  farther 
between,  as  boys  and  other  outside  interests 
came  between  us.  Next  thing  I  knew  I  had 
moved  away  from  home  and  he  didn't  go 
fishing  at  all  anymore,  but  was  content  to 
spend  his  Saturdays  sitting  in  his  rocking 
chair,  reliving  our  outings.  The  two  mounted 
sac-au-lait  hanging  on  the  wall  brought  to 
mind  a  trip  to  the  lakes  at  Angola  State 
Penitentiary  and  he  loved  to  tell  my  kids 
about  the  crabbing  trip  to  Lake  Palourde 
when  I  fell  into  the  lake.  As  the  years  pass, 
these  memories  especially  become  more 
meaningful  for  me.  They  are  mine  alone 
now,  for  time  has  stolen  them  from  him.  It 
hurts  to  know  he  can't  remember  those  won- 
derful times,  but  I'm  thankful  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  create  those  memories  to 
share  with  him  and  with  my  own  children. 

So  daddies,  take  your  kids  fishing  while 
you  still  can.  The  car  antennas  broken  off 
because  of  small,  shaky  arms,  the  tips  of  fly 
rods  closed  in  car  doors  and  the  hats  that 
blow  out  of  open  car  windows  or  out  of  boats 
are  easily  and  cheaply  replaced,  as  are  hooks 
and  bobbers  left  hanging  in  cypress  trees 
beside  Bayou  Sorrell.  The  childhood  memo- 
ries are  priceless.  They  can  never  be  relived, 
and  they  will  grow  in  value  with  each  pass- 
ing year.  ^ 


Fishing  offers 
youngsters  the 
opportunity  to  learn 
sportsmanship,  respect 
and  love  the 
outdoors  and  the 
importance  of  being 
with  family  and  friends. 
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BY 
DAVID  MORELAND 

red  quickly  and  quietly 
slipped  through  the 
door  of  the  Crossroads 
Quick  Cut  and  eased 
into  a  chair.  "Just  like  climbing 
into  my  deer  stand,"  he 
thought  as  he  grabbed  a  maga- 
zine and  buried  his  face  into  it. 
He  had  spent  the  last  three 
months,  as  was  his  custom, 
deer  hunting  and  his  hair  had 
gotten  a  little  shaggy.  The 
woods,  however,  don't  have 
mirrors  and  his  entrance  had 
caught  the  eye  of  William,  his 
barber. 

"Well,  look  who's  come 
back  to  the  civilized  world," 
roared  the  rotund  barber. 
Laughs  rose  up  from  the  other 
chairs  around  the  room  as  Fred 
sank  deeper  into  his  seat. 
Everyone  in  this  small  com- 
munity knew  Fred  took  his 
deer  hunting  seriously  and  sel- 
dom missed  a  day  in  the  deer 
woods. 

"You  know  the  deer  season 
is  over  when  Fred  comes  in  for 
a  haircut  in  January,"  contin- 
ued William,  milking  this  for 
all  it  was  worth.  "I  haven't 
seen  you  since  September, 
Fred.  I  could  just  give  you  a 
rubber  band  and  save  you  five 
bucks!  (more  laughs  from  the 
room)  How  many  deer  did 
you  kill  this  year?" 

Fred  knew  he  should  have 
driven  to  Ruston  rather  than 
come  to  this  place  and  take  all 
the  ribbing  from  William. 
"Oh,  I  just  killed  a  six  pointer 
and  one  eight  pointer.  Nothing 
big  this  year.  Andy  did  kill  his 
first  deer —  a  nice  three  point- 
er. Boy,  that  kid  was  some 
excited!  I'm  getting  it  mount- 
ed for  him." 

"Your  turn  Fred,"  William 
said  as  he  brushed  the  hair  off 
the  chair.  "You  know  I  haven't 
heard   much   talk   about  big 
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deer  this  year.  I  wonder  what's  going  on?" 

"Well,  if  you  ask  me  we  need  to  do  like 
Mississippi  and  make  a  law  that  people  can't 
shoot  all  these  little  bucks,"  Fred  answered. 
"There's  so  much  hunting  pressure  that 
bucks  don't  live  very  long.  If  we  had  a  six 
point  or  better  law,  all  these  little  spikes  and 
small  racks  wouldn't  be  shot." 

"Yeah,    that    law    might    work,    Fred," 
William  said  as  he  put  the 
scissors  to  work.    "But  wouldn't  little  Andy 
have  been  some  disappointed?" 

William  glanced  at  Fred  in  the  mirror.  The 
expert  deer  hunter  had  a  far-away  look  on 
his  face.  "That  was  one  of  the  best  days  in 
my  life,"  Fred  said.  "Maybe  I  ought  to  let  the 
wildlife  people  make  the  management  deci- 
sions, and  I'll  just  keep  hunting." 

The  above  scenario  may  be  fictitious  but 
the  truth  is,  a  lot  of  Louisiana  deer  hunters 
are  beginning  to  think  about  mandatory  reg- 
ulations for  antlered  bucks.  In  fact  other 
southeastern  wildlife  agencies  are  being 
asked  by  hunters  to  consider  passing  manda- 
tory restrictions  on  antlered  bucks.  Dooly 
County,  Georgia,  with  it's  fifteen  inch  mini- 
mum spread,  was  one  of  the  first  areas  in  the 
southeast  to  establish  restrictions  for  antlered 
bucks.  Mississippi  passed  a  law  two  years 
ago  making  it  illegal  to  shoot  bucks  with  less 
than  four  points.  Arkansas  is  presently  con- 
sidering legislation  that  would  put  restric- 
tions on  antlered  bucks.  Why  are  we  sud- 
denly seeing  increased  concern  for  buck 
management? 

Most  deer  hunters  today  are  aware  of 
what  it  takes  to  manage  a  deer  herd  properly. 
Information  on  deer  management  is  readily 
available  via  books,  magazines,  videos,  tv, 
etc.  Sound  deer  management  requires  man- 
agement of  both  the  habitat  and  the  deer 
herd.  Management  of  the  deer  herd  requires 
management  of  both  bucks  and  does. 
Hunters  know,  or  they  should  know,  that 
good  nutrition  and  age  are  key  ingredients 
for  producing  the  big  bucks  they  yearn  for. 

The  idea  of  mandatory  regulations  or 
restrictions  on  antlered  bucks  is  one  way  to 
overcome  the  age  problem.  Hunters  are 
forced  by  law  to  pass  up  the  young,  11/2 
year  old  bucks  that  are  spikes  or  have  small 
branched  antlers.  Outside  or  inside  spread 
restrictions  or  main  beam  length  restrictions 
would  force  hunters  to  pass  up  2  1  /2  year  old 
bucks,  allowing  the  animals  to  get  even  older. 

These  antler  restrictions  ensure   that  a 


large  number  of  deer  get  into  the  older  age 
classes  where  they  should  produce  larger 
racks.  The  size  of  these  racks  would,  of 
course,  be  greatly  affected  by  the  habitat  and 
available  food.  Passing  up  small  bucks  is 
part  of  the  management  concept  for  both  tro- 
phy deer  management  and  quality  deer  man- 
agement (QDM).  The  main  difference  in 
these  two  management  techniques  is  in  the 
age  of  the  bucks  harvested.  Trophy  class 
bucks  are  generally  older  bucks,  four  to  seven 
years  old,  while  QDM  bucks  are  in  the  two  to 
four  year  age  class.  Trophy  management  is 
geared  toward  producing  deer  that  make  the 
record  books,  while  QDM  bucks  are  ones  that 
most  hunters  would  get  mounted,  record 
book  or  no  record  book. 

The  fact  is  that  both  trophy  class  and 
QDM  bucks  are  presently  being  produced  by 
clubs  and  landowners  in  Louisiana  without 
mandatory  regulations.  These  clubs  are  mak- 
ing a  concerted  effort  to  manage  the  habitat 
and  harvest  does  to  maintain  the  proper  herd 
sex  ratio,  and  selectively  harvest  bucks  to 
ensure  an  older  age  class  of  animals. 

Trophy  and  quality  deer  are  also  being 
produced  on  public  lands.  Deer  manage- 
ment on  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  involves  habitat 
management  (timber),  har- 
vest of  antlerless  deer  (doe 
days),  and  short  bucks-only 
seasons.  The  short  bucks- 
only  seasons  ensures  that 
some  younger  animals  move 
up  into  the  older  age  classes. 
There  are  some  areas  that 
have  very  restricted  gun  sea- 
sons and  liberal  archery  sea- 
sons. These  areas  are  pro- 
ducing numerous  Pope  and 
Young  class  bucks  every 
year. 

What  is  the  proof  that  this 
trend  is  occurring  in 
Louisiana?  During  the 
1989/90  deer  season,  the  1 
1/2  year  age  class  of  bucks 
accounted  for  sixty-one  per- 
cent of  the  antlered  bucks 
harvested  by  DMAP  cooper- 
ators.  During  the  1996/97 
deer  season,  the  1  1/2  year 
old  buck  harvest  by  DMAP 
cooperators  represented 
forty-eight   percent      of   the 


Fellowship  and 
camaraderie  are 
important 
ingredients  of  deer 
hunting  for  many 
hunters.  Mandatory 
regulations  that  restrict 
hunter  opportunity  might 
dampen  this  spirit  of 
comradeship. 


Photo  by  David  Morelant 
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These  super  bucks 

were  recently  on 

display  at  the  19th 

Annual  Sportsman 

Show  in  the 

Superdome  and 

are  proof 

positive  that 

quality  deer  are 

produced  in  Louisiana. 


antlered  buck  harvest  statewide.  This  fact  is 
proof  positive  that  hunters  are  passing  up 
younger  deer  and  letting  them  get  older. 

The  number  of  state  record  book  deer  that 
have  been  harvested  since  1990  is  still  more 
proof  that  clubs  and  landowners  are  produc- 
ing larger  bucks.  Three  of  the  top  ten  deer  in 
the  Typical  Gun  Category  were  killed  since 
1995.  The  number  one  non-typical  buck  was 
killed  in  1994  on  Big  Lake  WMA.  Three  of 
the  top  five  typical  aichciv  bucks 
were  killed  since  1991  Fight 
of  the  top  ten  tvpica 
archery  bucks  weic 
killed  since  1993 
Four  of  the  top  five 
non-typical 
archery  bucks 
were  killed 

since         1991 
Nine    of    the 
top  ten  muz- 
z  1  e loa  d  e  r 
bucks   were 

since 
The 

that 

and 


killed 
1990. 
fact 
clubs 

landown- 
ers are  able 
to   produce 
big      bucks 
without 
mandator\ 
regulations  is 
well       docu- 
mented! 

There  are 
some  problems, 
however,  with 
mandatory  buck 
regulations.  One 
obvious  problem  i 
deciding  what  criteria 
should  be  used.  Many 
hunters  have  suggested  that  it 
should  be  illegal  to  harvest  spikes. 
Some  research  with  penned  deer  suggests 
that  spikes  are  just  young  deer,  and  that 
these  bucks  will  catch  up  in  size  as  they  get 
older.  Research  from  Texas  suggests  that 
these  animals  may  develop  branched  antlers 
over  time,  but  they  will  not  become  the  qual- 
ity deer  that  hunters  want.  DMAP  harvest 
data  have  always  shown  that  11/2  year  old 
bucks  with  spiked  antlers  weigh  less  than  the 


same  age  bucks  with  branched  antlers.  In 
1996/97  the  difference  in  weight  of  these  two 
groups  was  fifteen  pounds. 

A  ninety  pound  11/2  year  old  two-inch 
spike  on  native  habitat  without  intense  sup- 
plemental planting  and  feeding  may  become 
a  115  pound  six  point  the  next  year.  A  125 
pound  11/2  year  old  five  point  may  grow  to 
be  a  150  pound  eight  point  on  similar  habitat. 
If  your  club  is  trying  to  produce  quality 
bucks  which  1  1/2  year  old 
ould  your  club  want  to 
shoot  and  which  one 
would  your  club  pass 
up?  Many  clubs  I 
know  would  pass 
up  the  spike  and 
shoot  the  five 
point  buck. 
These  clubs 
actually  are 
shooting 
themselves 
in  the  foot 
if  they  are 
trying  to 
grow 
larger 
deer.  The 
1  2  5 
pound 
a  n  i  m  a 
has  a 

much  bet- 
ter   chance 
to  become  a 
quality   deer 
than  the  nine- 
ty pound  spike 
does     on     the 
native     habitat. 
Certainly  if  a  club 
is   willing   to   spend 
major  money  on  supple- 
mental feeding  and  planti- 
ng,  the  ninety  pound  spike 
might  become  a  nice  deer  down  the 
road. 

If  spikes  represent  eighty  percent  or  more 
of  the  11/2  age  year  class,  then  some  spikes 
must  be  passed  up  in  order  to  get  deer  into 
the  two  year-old  age  class.  This  decision  is 
one  that  should  be  determined  by  a  wildlife 
biologist.  Consequently,  deer  herds  must  be 
managed  on  an  individual  basis.  Mandatory 
regulations  restrict  the  management  options 
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available  to  a  club  or  landowner.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  pass  up  spikes  on  poor  quality 
habitat  in  order  to  get  deer  into  older  age 
classes.  However,  if  1  1/2  year  old  spikes 
are  in  the  minority  for  that  age  class  on  good 
habitat,  1  have  always  felt  it  best  to  harvest 
the  small  spiked  bucks  (less  than  three  inch- 
es) and  pass  up  the  larger  11/2  year-old 
bucks  with  tall  spikes  and  branched  antlers. 

What  about  small  landowners  and  clubs 
which  simply  want  to  shoot  a  few  deer  dur- 
ing the  season?  Mandatory  regulations 
would  represent  a  burden  for  these  hunters, 
especially  those  who  hunt  only  a  few  days 
out  of  the  year.  We  certainly  don't  need  to 
have  hunters  losing  interest  and  heading  to 
the  golf  course. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  has  always  taken  the  stand 
that  we  would  prefer  each  club  or  landown- 
er to  decide  for  itself  the  style  of  deer  man- 
agement that  is  best  for  it.  Many  clubs  and 
landowners  have  formed  associations  in 
order  to  achieve  their  desired  results.  These 
associations  often  establish  criteria  for  har- 
vesting antlered  bucks  in  order  to  meet  their 
goals.  This  action  is  done  with  a  general 
spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  hunters. 
The  situation  is  much  better  than  the  one 
where  hunters  are  mandated  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Quality  deer  management  with  selective 
harvest  of  bucks  may  eventually  become  the 
preferred  method  of  management  by 
hunters  in  Louisiana,  but  it  will  be,  and 
should  be,  by  choice. 


This  115  lb.  small  racked  2-1/2 
year  old  deer  probably  looked 
like  the  photograph  of  the 
spike  (insert)  when  it  was  one 
1/2  years  old. 
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Louisiana's  Pet  Reptile  and  Amphibian  Industry 


w 


BY  JEFF  BOUNDY  AND  THERON  MAGERS 

hat's  green,  seven  inches  long,  eats  flies,  and  is  worth  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  to  Louisiana's  economy  each  year? 


The  half  million  dollars  comes  from  their  sale  as  pets  and  you  probably  have  them  in  your 
yard.  If  you  haven't  already  guessed,  we're  talking  about  the  green  anole  or  "chameleon" 
lizard.  Other  top  money  makers  for  Louisiana  reptile  and  amphibian  dealers  are  green 
treefrogs,  rough  green  snakes  and  red-eared  (or  "green")  turtles.  The  presence  in  our  swamps 
and  woods  of  so  many  treefrogs,  lizards,  box  turtles  and  water  snakes  is  often  taken  for  grant- 
ed by  Louisiana  residents,  yet  the  pet  industry  makes  several  million  dollars  annually  from  the 
sale  of  these  creatures.  They  go  chiefly  to  other  parts  of  the  country  or  world  where  such  ani- 
mals don't  exist. 

But  who  wants  a  bunch  of  snakes  and  frogs  in  their  house?  Children  in  the  northeast  buy 
green  anoles  and  treefrogs  as  pets  for  as  little  as  two  dollars,  turtle  hobbyists  in  Europe  pay  up 
to  $60  for  a  box  turtle,  and  Louisiana  pine  snakes  fetch  up  to  $150  from  professional  snake 
breeders. 

Are  these  people  crazy?  Hardly.  The  bite  from  a  pet  snake  or  lizard  is  less  painful  than  a  cat 
scratch  or  the  playful  chewing  of  a  puppy.  Reptiles  don't  bark,  tear  up  furniture  or  demand 
daily  care  and  feeding.  They  are  generally  small,  clean,  colorful,  inexpensive  pets. 

Amphibian  and  reptile  breeders,  known  as  herpetoculturists,  have  followed  the  way  of  dog 
and  bird  breeders  into  a  world  of  national  exhibitions,  studbooks,  and  glossy  magazines  such 
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as  Reptile  and  Vivariinn.  The  corn  snake,  a 
fairly  common  animal  in  Louisiana,  is  cur- 
rently bred  in  dozens  of  varieties:  Okeetee 
corn,  snow  corn,  creamsicle  corn,  chocolate 
corn,  jungle  corn,  and  other  colorful  muta- 
tions. While  the  basic  corn  snake  may  sell  for 
under  20  dollars,  some  of  the  more  spectacu- 
lar variants  go  for  several  hundred  dollars. 
But  unlike  the  golden  retriever,  many  of  these 
novel  "breeds"  of  snakes  lose  popularity 
after  a  few  years  as  the  market  becomes  over- 
whelmed and  some  purple  and  green  breed 
becomes  the  new  attraction. 

Louisiana  monitors  the  reptile  and 
amphibian  pet  industry  by  licensing  dealers 
and  collectors  of  our  native  species.  Licensed 
collectors,  typically  individuals  with  a  keen 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  certain  species, 
capture  dozens  or  even  hundreds  of  anoles, 
green  snakes  or  treefrogs  on  a  good  night  and 
sell  them  to  licensed  dealers.  The  dealer  then 
ships  the  animals  within  a  day  or  two  to  out- 
of-state  distributors.  The  distributors,  in  turn, 
sell  the  animals  to  pet  shops  or  breeders 
world  wide. 

Our  populations  of  reptiles  and  amphib- 
ians are  managed  for  sustainable  harvest 
through  research  that  is,  in  part,  supported 
by  a  one  percent  excise  tax  paid  to  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  by  licensed  dealers. 
Management  requires  population  and  har- 
vest monitoring,  plus  information  on  the 
reproductive  and  mortality  rates  and  amount 
of  available  habitat  for  each  species. 

Is  anyone  getting  rich  as  a  collector  or 
dealer?  Don't  give  up  your  day  job  —  col- 
lecting reptiles  and  amphibians  is  at  best  only 
going  to  supplement  an  income.  Although 
wholesaling  amphibians  and  reptiles  may  be 
lucrative,  dealers  face  tremendous  overhead 
costs  to  care  for  and  ship  animals.  There  are 
numerous  federal  and  international  regula- 
tions covering  anything  from  shipping  con- 
tainer packing  material  and  number  of  ani- 
mals per  box,  to  minimum  animal  size.  Some 
species  can  be  sold  in  only  a  few  states  but 
not  overseas.  Turtle  farmers  must  guarantee 
that  the  baby  turtles  they  sell  are  free  of 
Salmonella  bacteria,  which  requires  expen- 
sive equipment  and  facilities. 

Keeping  pet  amphibians  and  reptiles  dur- 
ing our  own  childhood  days  was  easy:  toss 
the  animal  into  a  coffee  can  and  punch  holes 
in  the  lid.  Store  the  can  out  in  the  carport  and 
check  on  the  pet  at  least  once  per  week,  then 
discard  the  carcass  after  the  victim  expired. 


We  would  purchase  baby  red-eared  turtles  or 
water  snakes  for  a  dollar,  have  no  idea  how  to 
care  for  them,  and  watch  as  the  animals  slow- 
ly languished  and  died  from  malnutrition 
and  disease.  If  an  animal  became  too  big  or 
troublesome  it  was  released,  usually  in  an 
area  where  the  former  pet  could  not  survive. 

We  now  know  that  all  amphibians  and  rep- 
tiles have  specific  nutritional  requirements. 
Lizards  that  are  fed  only  "mealworms"  suffer 
from  calcium  deficiency  which  causes  their 
bones  to  soften  and  become  deformed.  For 
many  years  purchasers  of  baby  turtles  were 
supplied  with  "ant  eggs"  to  feed  the  turtle, 
but  it  was  demonstrated  that  this  food  source 
was  valueless  to  the  turtles.  They  required  a 
variety  of  foods,  vitamin  supplements  and 
ultraviolet  radiation  to  survive  in  captivity. 
Most  reptiles  do  poorly  at  room  temperature, 
usually  because  higher  temperatures  are 
required  for  digestion.  Incandescent  light 
bulbs  can  provide  warmth,  but  most  reptiles 
require  UV  lights  for  needed  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation. 

Captive 
amphibians  and 
reptiles  thrive  in 
spartan  condi- 
tions. Exhibits  at 
zoos,  with  natural 
vegetation,  moss, 
logs  and  water- 
falls, are  very 
attractive  but  are 
unnecessary  for 
the  animals  them- 
selves. In  fact,  too 
many  objects  in  an 
aquarium  or  ter- 
rarium  create  sani- 
tation and  clean- 
ing problems 
because  natural 
decomposers  of 
the  outdoor  envi- 
ronment are  not 
present. 
Amphibians  and 
reptiles  are  not 
mental  giants  that 
need  scenery  or 
plastic  plants  for 
entertainment; 
they  are  content 
with  food,  shelter 
and  water.  Hiding 


After  hatching,  baby 
bull  snakes  are  placed 
in  cages  by 
professional  breeders. 


Photos  by  Theron  Magers 


Amphibians  and  reptiles  are 

used  for  learning  tools  as  well 

as  pets.  Melinda  Hodges, 

second  grade  science 

teacher,  uses  three  native 

Louisiana  reptiles  and 

amphibians  to  teach  her 

students  the  proper  care  and 

maintenance  of  keeping  such 

animals.  The  photograph  above 

shows  the  class  room  with  a 

Gulf  Coast  waterdog,  red  eared 

("green")  turtles  (right)  and  a 

rough  green  snake  (below). 


Proper  instructions 

teach  children  how  to 

handle,  care  for  and 

appreciate  reptiles 

and  amphibians 

as  pets. 


boxes  are  often  necessary  to  provide  a  sense  of 
security  for  secretive  species,  which  is  why  a  lot 
of  small  snakes  and  frogs  on  exhibit  at  zoos  are 
hidden  under  the  Astroturf  or  moss  in  the  cage 
bottom. 

Selecting  an  appropriate  pet  requires  consid- 
eration of  a  number  of  factors:  What  cage  size  is 
required?  Can  I  obtain  food  for  the  animal?  Is  it 
a  species  that  does  well  in  captivity?   Can  it  be 
handled?   How  much  time  will  be  spent  in  car- 
ing for  it?     Turtles  are  adept  at  fouling  their 
water  on  a  daily  basis,  creating  an  almost  daily 
task  of  aquarium  cleaning.  Mud  snakes  usually 
only  eat  congo  eels  and  some 
snakes  just  don't  seem  to  feed  at 
all  in  captivity. 

Trial  and  error  showed  that  tree 
pythons  did  best  when  caged  in 
upright  shower  stalls  containing 
tree  branches,  jungle-like  humid- 
ity and  temperature  and  artifi- 
cial rain  showers  once  per  day. 
Most  snakes  are  escape  artists 
that  require  very  secure  cages 
and  very  tolerant  family  mem- 
bers not  prone  to  heart  failure 
when  an  escapee  pokes  its  head 
up  between  the  sofa  cushions. 
Veiioitioiis  snakes  and  large  con- 
strictors should  never  be  kept  by 
inexperienced  individnals  or 
minors,  or  kept  in  apartments  where  there  are  multi- 
ple tenants. 

Aside  from  a  few  difficult  and  quirky  species, 
many  of  our  native  amphibians  and   reptiles 
make  excellent  pets  for  beginner  and  profession- 
al alike.  There  is  an  endless  stream  of  colorful, 
informative  books  produced  on  the  care  of  rep- 
tiles and  amphibians  in  general,  the  care  of  cer- 
tain groups  of  reptiles  such  as 
water  turtles,  or  the  care  of  spe- 
cific species  such  as  the  rough 
green   snake.      The   Louisiana 
Department     of     Wildlife     & 
Fisheries       makes       available 
brochures  on  the  basic  care  of 
reptiles   and   amphibians,   and 
safety   guidelines   on   keeping 
venomous  and  other  potentially 
dangerous  species. 
For  additional  information  and 
available    literature    write    to: 
Library,   Louisiana   Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  P.O. 
Box   98000,   Baton   Rouge,   LA 
70898.  i 
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Conservationist 

Your  Window  to  the  Outdoors 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Commemorative  Knife 
Limited  Edition 

The  Louisiana  Conservationist  is  celebrating  75  years  of  continuous  publication  by  offering  a  collector's 

edition,  custom-made  knife  by  Louisiana  knife  maker  Michael  Sanders.  Since  the  magazine's  first  issue  in 

January  1923,  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  has  been  part  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  and  fisheries  heritage. 

Now  our  readers  have  a  chance  to  share  that  achievement. 

Each  knife  is  serially  numbered  and  engraved  with  the  magazine  name  and  Department  of  Wildlife 

and  Fisheries  logo.  The  blade  is  made  of  440C  high  carbon  stainless  steel  which  holds  a  sharp  edge,  yet 

resists  tarnishing  when  used.  The  handle  is  carved  from  India  Sambar  stag  antler. 

A  quality  cowhide  sheath  is  included. 

$150.00 

(Special  order  form  enclosed.  Alloiv  additional  shipping  time.) 


Hand-crafted  Antler  Pen  Gift  Sets 

The  perfect  gift  for  the  business  person 

or  upcoming  graduate.  Skillfully  hand-crafted 

from  shed  antlers,  no  two  are  alike.  Two 

styles  are  offered:  single  twist,  small 

ballpoint  and  a  double  twist,  large  ballpoint. 

Both  pens  use  standard  refills.  Each  comes  in 

an  exquisite  rosewood  box  laser  engraved 

with  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 

and  Fisheries  logo. 

Small  antler  pen  $65 

Large  antler  pen  $80 

(Price  includes  rosezmod  box.) 


Louisiaiui  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 


Louisiana  Conservationist  T-shirt 

Exclusive  artwork  by  Johnny  F.  Bell,  creator  of  the 

official  Louisiana  state  painting  "Louisiana". 

Silk-screened  on  50/50  cotton  blend  t-shirts,  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  logo  appears  on  the  front 

and  "Your  Window  to  the  Outdoors"  on  the  back. 

Adult  sizes  S-M-L-XL. 

Available  in  white,  ecru,  stonewashed  green  and  black. 

$15.00 


Louisiana  Conservationist 
Embroidered  Caps 

Cool  blend,  six  panel  caps  available  in  adult  and  youth 
sizes.  Embroidered  in  three  colors  with  "Louisiana 
Conservationist  -  Your  Window  to  the  Outdoors". 
Adjustable  plastic  snap  closing. 
$10.00 


Handmade  Sterling  Silver 

& 

Gar  Scale  Earrings. 

This  unique  piece  of  jewely  is 

hand  crafted  by  a  Louisiana 

jeweler.  Each  pair  are  fitted 

with  sterling  silver  and  crafted 

from  highly  polished  scales  of 

the  alligator  gar.  Appropriate 

for  casual  or  dressy  attire. 

$25.00 


Khaki/Khaki 
Adult  &  youth 


Off  White 
Youth  only 


Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 


Insulated  Sport  Bottle 

Big  32  ounce  sport  bottle  has 

all  the  benefits  of  the  plastic 

sports  bottles  plus  the  insulated 

sleeve.  Imprinted  with  Wildlife 

and  Fisheries /Lorn's/V?/;^ 

Conservationist. 

$4.50  each 

Order  4  or  more  -  $3.75  each 


Ironstone  Coffee  Mugs 

These  heavy  duty  ironstone  coffee  mugs 

make  great  gifts  for  everyone.  A  sleek  design 

with  an  elongated  handle  holds  12  ounces  of 

your  favorite  hot  beverage.  Imprinted  in 

gold  with  Wildlife  and  Fisheries /  Louisiana 

Conservationist. 

$5.50  each 

Order  4  or  more  -  $5.00  each 


Travel  Mugs 

Insulated  travel  mugs  with  16 

ounce  capacity  are  great  for  long 

trips.  Keeps  beverages  hot  or  cold. 

No-slip  thumb  grip.  Green  with 

open /close  black  lid,  imprinted 

with  Wildlife  and 

Fisheries/ Louisiana  Conservationist. 

$4.50  each 

Order  4  or  more  -  $3.75  each 


Pewter  &  Brass  Key  Chains 

Choose  your  style  for  the  road  -  heavy  pewter  or  solid  brass.  Each  key  chain  shows 
Louisiana  Conservationist  -  75  years  on  one  side  and  the  LDWF  logo  on  the  reverse. 
Pewter       $4.00 
Brass  $5.00        ^' 


Louisiana 

Conservationist 

Embroidered 

Patch 

$iXo  Sale  500 


I'm  a  LOUISIANA 

Conservationist 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Bumper  Sticker 
$iXo   Sale  50c 


Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 


Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Posters 

Seven  different  posters  available:  Waterfowl,  freshwater  fish, 

offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish,  snakes,  amphibians,  turtles. 

Any  combination:   1-2  posters  $4.00  each; 

3-6  posters  $3.50  each;  7  or  more  $3.00  each. 

Poster  size:  17"  x  22" 


Atchafalaya  Basin  Map 

Detailed  drawing  of  the 

basin  including  the 
Atchafalaya  Delta  Wildlife 
Management  Area. 
Specify  folded  or  rolled 
when  ordering. 
$1.50  Folded 
$2.50  Rolled 


Louisiana 
Conservationist 
Magazine 

A  great  addition  for  the  outdoors  person 
who  has  everything.  Published  six  times  a 
year  with  36  pages  of  full  color  photographs 
and  informative  articles  on  fishing,  hunting 
and  outdoor  activities,  along  with  news 
updates  on  wildlife  and  fisheries  rules  and 
regulations. 

Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues)  $10, 

2  years  (12  issues)  $18 

4  years  (24  issues)  $30 

Special  order  form  enclosed. 


Bats  of  the  Eastern 
United  States 

Full  color  photographs 

of  species  with 
scientific  and  common 

names.  Bat  facts  are 

listed  on  the  backside  of 

the  poster.  Instructions 

for  building  a  bat  house 

are  included. 

Poster  size:  24"  x  36" 

$2.50 


Marine  Recreational    .j 
Fishing  Maps  i 

Six  maps  are 
available.  Each  full  color  map  "     '" 

indicates  offshore /inshore  rig 
locations,  launches,  marinas,  fishing  tips  and 
species  identification.  Each  map  covers  a 
specialized  area:  #1  Venice  to  Fourchon;  #2 
Fourchon  to  Point  Au  Fer;  #3  Lake  Pontchartrain 
to  Chandeleur  Sound;  #4  Sabine  Pass  to  White 
Lake;  #5  White  Lake  to  Atchafalaya  Bay;  #6 
Texas /La.  coast  to  La. /Mississippi  coast. 
Specify  map  number  and  choice  of  rolled  or  folded. 
$11.00  Folded  $12.00  Rolled 
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Deluxe  Note  Pad  Holder 

Quality  vinyl  pad  holder 

includes 

8  l/2"xn"  lined  pad. 

Features  metal 

corners  and  inside  pockets 

for  business  cards,  notes 

and  pen.  Burgundy  with 

gold  embossed  Wildlife 

and  Fisheries  and 

Loiiifiiaua  Conservationist 

logo. 

$10.50 


N^ 


Rosewood  Pen 

Quality  crafted  rosewood  pen  engraved  with 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries. 

A  perfect  complivient  to  the  Deluxe  Note  Pad  Holder. 

$15 

{Black  velvet  sheath  included.) 


Managing 
White-tails  in 
Louisiana 

In-depth  information 
on  deer  management 
in  Louisiana.  A  guide 
de  for  landowners, 
hunting  clubs  and 
individuals. 
Spiral  bound.  95  pages. 
$5.00 


The  Official  Louisiana 
Seafood  &  Wild  Game 
Cookbook. 

A  collection  of 
more  than  450 
delectable, 
time-tested  Louisiana 
dishes.  Recipes  for  all 
types  of  wild  game  as 

well  as  side 
dishes  and  desserts. 
Color  photographs. 
$14.95 


N^ 


Louisiana  Backyard 
Wildlife  Management 

A  fully   illustrated   book   on 

how  to  attract  wildlife  to  your 

backyard.  Soft  cover.  99  pages. 

$5.00 


Louisiana  Backyard 
Wildlife  Management 


is^ 


Snakes  of  Louisiana 


Louisiana's  Wildlife 
Worth  Watching 

A  guide  to  wildlife  viewing  sites  in 

Louisiana.  Eight  regions  listing  91 

sites  ranging  from  the  northern  hills  in 

the  Ouachita  Region  to  the  coast.  Full 

color  photographs,  detailed  directions 

with  available  facilities  listed  for  each 

site.  114  pages. 

$8.00 

LOUISI-PHflS 


IRPHii 


mm 


Full  color  publication  listing  venomous  and 

nonvenomous  snakes  found  in  Louisiana. 

Descriptions  and  photographs  included. 

Soft  cover.  32  pages. 

$4.00 


WMT44  WflTC4im(; 
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Antiqued  Pewter  Pins 

Hand  crafted  pewter  pins  in  two  sizes.  Full  size 

pins  average  2"  x  1"  and  mini  pins  average  3/4" 

xl/2"-  Each  full  size  pin  has  two  clasps  on  the 

back  to  keep  it  from  moving. 

Specify  number  and  name  ichen  ordering. 


Full  Size  Pins  (actual  size  shown) 
1  -  $6.00  each         2  -  $5.50  each 


3  or  more  -  $5.00  each 


100  Channel  catfish 

111  Sunfish 

113  Black  Crappie 

140  Bass 

141  Largemouth  bass 
152  Paddlefish 

201  Sailfish 

203  Dolphin  fish 

204  Shark 

207  Striped  bass 
209  Tarpon 
211  Speck  (weakfish) 
217  Swordfish 
219  King  mackerel 
222  Flounder 
227  Redfish 
269  Sea  horse 
301  Pheasant 


304  Woodcock 
308  Turkey  (flying) 
312  Woodduck  (decoy) 

321  Mallard 

322  Woodduck 
326  Turkey 
329  Bobwhite 
331  Bald  eagle 
333  Eagle 

342  Pelican 

345  Great  blue  heron 

350  Hummingbird 

351  Dove 

360  Horned  owl 

361  Snowy  owl 
372  Blue  jay 

402  White-tail  deer 
405  Black  bear 


414  Otter 

416  Armadillo 

418  Wolf 

421  White-tail  (8  pt.) 

425  Wild  Boar 

426  Mountain  Lion 
475  Dolphin  (porpoise) 
499  Bat 

527  Crawfish 

530  Lobster 

531  Crab 

532  Shrimp 

570  Tiger  Swallowtail 

571  Luna  moth 

590  Frog 

591  Tree  frog 
600  Alligator 
607  Sea  turtle 


Mini  Pins 
1  -  $3.00  each 

Ml 00  Catfish 
M140  Bass 
M304  Woodcock 
M320  Canada  goose 
M321  Mallard 
M326  Turkey 


2  -  $2.50  each 

M329  Quail 
M333  Eagle 
M400  Buck  head 
M405  Bear 
M420  Buck 
(jumping) 


3  or  more  -  $2.25  each 
M530  Lobster 
M532  Shrimp 
M531  Crab 
M600  Alligator 
M702  Arrowhead 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Commemorative  Belt  Buckle 

Hea\^  solid  brass  adorned  with  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  logo,  commemorating  its  75th  year. 
Available  in  three  styles:  solid  brass,  turquoise  inlay  and  red  coral  inlay.  One  size  only  (2"  x  1  J/2")$27.00 


Solid  brass  with 

black  background. 

$12.50 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Belt  Buckle 


Solid  brass  with  turquoise 

or  red  coral  inlay. 

$27.00 


Heavy  solid  brass  emblazoned  with  the 

department's  logo.  Available  in  two 

sizes  with  black  or  brown  backgrounds. 

$12.50 

(Large  2  "  x  3"  Small  2"  x  1  I/4") 


Same  high 
quality  brass  belt 

buckles  with 
turquoise  or  red 

coral  inlay. 
(Large  2"  x  3"  or 
Small  2"  xl  II4") 
$27.00 


r  S  P  E  C  I  A  L  ^ 
OFFER 

Two  inlay  buckles 

& 
one  brass  buckle 
(any  size  combination) 
V  $60.00 
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Ive  and  receive  the  gift  that 
arrives  six  times  a  year. 
The  Louisiana  Conservationist 
magazine  is  educational, 
entertaining  and  complete  with 
full-color  photographs  of 
Louisiana's  most  scenic  areas  and 

unique  species.  Treat  your 
special  outdoors  enthusiast  or 
yourself  to  a  subscription.  It 
makes  a  great  gift  for  any 
occasion.  Order  today. 


Q)li6^^ 


Send  subscription  to: 

Name 

Address 

City-State-Zip 

Phone  

I    I  1  year,  6  issues.  $10 

O  New 


' !  2  years,  12  issues,  $18 

'Tj  Renewal 


I    !  4  years,  24  issues,  $30 


-Send  GIFT  subscription  to: 


Name 

Address 

City-State-Zip 
Phone 


O  1  year,  6  issues,  $10  0  2  years,  12  issues,  $18 

n  New  F]  Renewal 

— -  Send  GIFT  subscription  to: 

Name 

Address 


O  4  years,  24  issues,  $30 


City-State-Zip . 
Phone    


I    1 1  year,  6  issues,  $10 

DNew 

—  Gift  Giver 

Name 

Address 


CH  2  years,  12  issues,  $1J 
I    I  Renewal 


I    I  4  years.  24  issues,  $30 


City-State-Zip_ 
Phone  


Paytnent  Method 

□  CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 

□  CREDIT  CARD 

□  BILL  ME 


If  payment  is  made  with  a  credit 
card,  please  complete  the  following: 


□  Visa 
Acct  No.: 


Q  Mastercard 


Expiration: . 
Signature:  _ 


Total  amount  $ . 


Send  checks  (payable  to): 
Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 
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I^B^^^^^  MERCHANDISE  ORDER  FORM             j^^^^ 

Item                            Color       Size      Quantity      Price        Subtotal     | 

May  we  substitute  color  or  item?  Yes            No                 Subtotal 

Hem  #1 

Shipping  &  Handling  (see  chart) 

Tax  (4%  for  Louisiana  residents) 

Additional  4%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 

Total  Amount  Due 

2nd  choice 
3rd  choice 
Item  #2 

2nd  choice 

3rd  choice 

Ship  To: 

Name 

Address                                                                                                            1 

Citv 

Zip                                Davtime  Phone  ( 

State 

PAYMENT  METHOD 

□  check /Money  Order    □  MasterCard     □  VISA 
Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No. 

Expiration  Date  

Signature 


Shipping  &  Handling 

Charges 

These  charges  DO  NOT  apply  to  the 

commemorative  knife. 

Merchandise  Total 

Charge 

Up  to  $15,00 

$3.50 

$15.01-$30.00 

$5.25 

$30.01-$45,00 

$6.50 

$45.01-$65.00 

$8.00 

$65.01-$95.00 

$9.50 

$95.01  and  up 

$11.00 

Send  orders  (checks  payable  to); 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

Marketing  Unit 

RO.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


Allow  4  to  6  zveeks  for  deliveri/.  Prices  subject  to  change  unthoiit  notice.  Defective  or  damaged 
merchandise  only  will  be  refunded  or  exclxanged  for  same  product. 


Ship  To: 

Name 

Address . 

City 

Zip 


Total 
Shipping  &  Handling  $5.00  per  knife 
4%  tax  for  Louisiana  residents 
Additional  4%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 
Total  Amount  Due 


Daytime  Phone  (_ 


.State. 

-)  


PAYMENT  METHOD 

G  Check  /  Money  Order    Q  MasterCard 
Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No.  

Expiration  Date 

Signature 


□  visa 


Send  order  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
Conunemorative  Knife 

RO.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 

"Reserved"  serial  numbers  or  special  marking/engraving  ivill 
not  be  available.  Please  remember  that  these  knives  are 
painstakingly  hand  crafted  and  no  tioo  are  identical.  Your 
knife  will  be  shipped  via  UPS/insured  as  soon  as  it  is  delivered 
to  us  by  the  knife  maker.  Your  patience  is  appreciated. 


Allow  additional  shipping  time. 
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What  would  possess  a  person  to  subject  a  perfectly  good  tly  rod  to  the  rigors  of  fish- 
ing in  the  ocean? 
When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  most  of  us  are  afflicted  with  some  form  of  neu- 
rosis. Mine  is  a  pathological  desire  to  fly  fish  for  great  beasts  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  manifested  itself  some  time  ago  with  the  onset  of  a  five-year  quest  to  catch  a  big  lemon- 
ish  on  a  fly — the  consequence  of  a  life-long  personality  quirk  best  described  as  "If  it's  there, 
ly  fish  for  it".  They  were  certainly  there,  so  I  did — without  any  coaching  and  during  a  time 
A'hen  no  one  else  hereabouts  was  admitting  to  be  suffering  from  the  same  disorder  and  for  five 
('ears  Mr.  Murphy's  law  ran  amok!  To  this  day  I  have  no  idea  why  some  shred  of  sanity  did 
lot  reveal  itself  and  inspire  me  to  quit  the  quest  and  return  to  fly  fishing  for  reds  in  the  near- 
ly marshes — something  I  had  been  doing  quite  nicely,  thank  you,  for  over  two  decades. 
But  bullheadedness  and  a  rare  showing  of  some  very  good  luck  finally  prevailed:  I  caught 


STORY  & 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY 

PETE  COOPER  JR. 
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Bull  redfish  are  a  fine 

fly-fishing  target  when 

they  are  found  on  the 

surface  of 

offshore  waters  and 

along  the  Southwest 

Pass  jetties. 


my  cobia.  At  41 
pounds,  I  have 
not  taken  a  larger 
one — close,  but 
not  quite.  During 
the  quest  my  per- 
sonality quirk 
began  to  compel 
me  to  pursue 
other  beasts  with 
flies,  and  I  have 
had  the  great  for- 
tune of  capti-iring 
several  which 
have  joined  the 
cobia  in  gaining 
the  top  spot  of 
their  category 
within  the  fly- 
fishing division 
of  the  state's  fish- 
ing records.  It  is  high  sport — a  great  chal- 
lenge, loads  of  fun,  and  immensely  satisfy- 
ing. And  once  you  have  learned  how  to  han- 
dle your  tackle,  it  is  not  as  difficult  as  you 
might  imagine,  especiallv  if  vou  have  a 
"coach". 

There  are  five  prerequisites  which  must 
be  met  to  catch  any  beast  on  a  fly.  First  you 
must  be  able  to  cast  a  large  and  rather  bulky 
fly  50  feet  or  so,  then  (Should  you  hook  one) 
you  must  know  how  to  get  him  "on  the  reel" 
and  fight  him  properly.  Then  you  must  find 
one,  you  must  inspire  him  to  eat  the  fly,  and 
finally  you  must  whip  him  before  he  whips 
you. 

The  first  two  are  the  easiest.  In  each  of 
our  major  cities — and  in  a  couple  of  smaller 
ones — there  is  a  chapter  of  the  Federation  of 
Fly  Fishers.  Membership  includes  such 
activities  as  casting  lessons,  and  the  mem- 
bers will  show  you  the  basic  rod-handling 
and  fish-fighting  techniques,  proper  leader 
construction,  and  other  general  "need  to 
know"  stuff.  Private  lessons  through  the 
increasing  number  of  "fly  shops"  around  the 
state  are  also  available  at  about  the  same  cost 
as  a  tennis  lesson.  And  speaking  of  dollars, 
an  appropriate  outfit  will  cost  less  than  a 
good  bolt-action  deer-rifle  and  scope. 

On  that  note,  if  you  intend  to  hunt  ele- 
phants you  would  be  wise  to  carry  a  big  gun. 
The  same  goes  for  fly  fishing  for  beasts.  A 
12-weight  rod  will  cast  the  required  flies  well 
and  has  the  strength  necessary  to  tame  most 
of  the  beasts  inhabiting  our  waters  in  rea- 


sonable time.  The  reel  should  have  a  drag 
system  equivalent  to  that  of  a  good  trolling 
reel  and  a  capacity  for  a  weight-forward 
intermediate  sinking  line  and  at  least  300 
yards  of  30-pound  dacron  backing  -  more  is 
much  better!  And  if  you  don't  want  to  fool 
with  creating  your  own  leaders,  they  can  be 
purchased  through  mail-order  catalogs  and 
in  fly  shops.  Buy  a  half-dozen  or  so  in  20"- 
pound  "class"  with  a  50  or  60-pound  mono 
"shock  tippet"  and  a  half-dozen  in  20-pound 
class  with  a  wire  trace  of  around  60-pound 
test. 

Finding  suitable  flies  can  be  a  problem, 
mainly  because  the  best  patterns  which  are 
available  through  the  fly  shops  and  mail- 
order houses  are  usually  not  offered  in  either 
sizes  large  enough  for  our  purposes  or  in 
color  combinations  which  are  most  effective 
in  our  waters.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  tie  your 
own;  if  that's  not  an  option,  then  try  to  coerce 
one  of  your  F.F.F.-  chapter  buddies  to  tie 
them  for  you  at  a  reasonable  price.  Size  3/0 
"Deceivers"  in  green  and  white,  4/0 
Deceivers  in  chartreuse  and  yellow,  and  4/0 
Clouser  Minnows  in  dark  green  over  char- 
treuse over  white  will  cover  most  bases.  A 
half-dozen  of  each  are  usually  enough  for  a 
trip  -  usually... 

While  there  are  a  few  rather  esoteric 
opportunities  in  winter  for  dueling  beasts 
with  a  tly  rod,  they  become  a  little  more  sen- 
sible (if  no  less  radical)  in  spring.  One 
involves  "chunking"  for  tuna,  a  tactic  dis- 
cussed in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Conservationist,  and  if  you  have  never  had 
the  experience  of  getting  beaten  up  by  some- 
thing while  fishing  with  a  "fairy  wand"  and 
are  of  the  mind  to  allow  it  to  be  done,  this  is 
as  good  a  way  as  any! 

April  and  May  are  fine  times  for  chunk- 
ing for  tima  on  the  Midnight  Lump  -  a  high 
spot  on  the  seabed  some  16  miles  SSW  of  the 
mouth  of  Southwest  Pass.  Why?  Because 
most  of  the  humongous  yellowfins  have  left 
the  area  by  then,  and  when  you  are  fishing 
with  a  fly  rod,  you  simply  don't  want  to 
hook  one  of  those!  A  temperament  to  fly  fish 
for  beasts  may  be  neurotic,  but  it  is  not  suici- 
dal! 

As  the  chunks  are  dispensed  overboard, 
flip  the  fly  (One  of  the  green  and  white 
Deceivers  with  the  tail-feathers  trimmed  tc 
match  the  size  of  the  chunks)  into  the  watei 
and  feed  out  line  at  the  same  rate  as  the  drif 
of  the  pieces  of  fish-flesh  -  that's  the  key  tc 
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enticing  the  arch-beasts  to  eat  it.  There  will 
be  no  doubt  as  to  whether  you  just  had  a  nib- 
ble, and  should  you  hook  it,  you'd  best  have 
brought  along  a  big  lunch  and  plenty  of 
Gatorade.  You'll  need  it! 

Cobia  aren't  nearly  as  tough  on  you  as  a 
tuna  is,  but  a  40-pounder  will  usually  bruise 
your  belly  with  the  rod's  fighting  butt,  and 
the  two-fish  limit  is  all  most  folks  I  know  can 
stand  up  to  when  fly  fishing  for  them.  To  me 
they  are  much  more  exciting  than  most  other 
Louisiana  beasts,  since  you  locate  them  visu- 
ally, cast  right  at  them,  and  watch  them 
respond  to  the  retrie\'e. 

Almost  all  of  them  which  I  ha\'e  caught 
on  flies  have  been  betw^een  late  June  and  the 
end  of  September  in  West  Delta  waters 
where  they  are  found  along  current  lines  and 
beneath  random  flotsam.  I  do  not  fish  for 
them  around  the  line-shredding  legs  of 
petroleum  platforms!  The  best  fly-fishing 
tactic  is  to  simply  idle  along  a  current  line 
looking  for  them.  When  you  see  one,  cast 
the  big  chartreuse  and  yellow  Deceiver 
llirectly  in  front  of  it  and  immediately  begin 
fairly  fast  strips.  You  will  plainly  see  the  fish 
pursue  and  then  strike  the  fly.  If  that  doesn't 
put  you  in  a  "deer-in-the-headlights"  trance, 
wait  until  you  feel  the  weight  of  the  fish, 
then  set  the  hook  hard  and  hold  on! 

Another  beast  which  is  attracted  to  flot- 
sam and  current  lines  and  has  a  weakness 
for  flies  is  the  dolphin.  He  is  usually  found 
a  little  further  "out  yonder"  than  the  cobia, 
Out  he  is  present  in  our  waters  during  the 
same  time-frame.  Fish  for  him  exactly  as 
you  would  the  cobia  and  with  the  same  fly 
ind  retrieve-technique.  A  big  one,  besides 
seating  you  up,  will  usually  perform  some 
iirborne  acrobatics  which  are  second  to 
:ione! 

Bull  redfish  are  probably  the  most  avail- 
able beast  along  our  coast  and  can  be  taken 
y^ear-round.  They  are  also  the  tamest 
ICrevalle  jacks  are  second  only  to  tuna,  the 
reason  I  often  show  a  spark  of  sense  by 
ittempting  to  avoid  them.  If  you  have  a 
strong  heart  and  are  in  good  physical  shape, 
ocate  a  double-rigger  a  little  way  offshore 
Arho  is  just  beginning  to  pick  up  his  nets, 
hen  move  to  a  point  close  astern  of  him,  and 
i  you  are  crazy  enough  to  lob  your  fly  -  any 
?ly!  -  into  the  melee  unfurling  before  you, 
iien  you  will  get  just  what  you  asked  for!), 
still,  bull  reds  are  probably  the  most  sought- 
ifter  of  our  beasts  and  can  be  taken  handily 


from  offshore  surface  blitzes  during  summer; 
in  autumn  they  become  quite  fly-fishable  in 
the  surf  of  the  barrier  islands  and  along  the 
Southwest  Pass  jetties. 

In  open  water  you  can't  miss  'em:  diving 
birds,  white  spray,  and  glistening  copper 
flanks  will  give  them  away,  and  they  will 
strike  the  green  and  white  Deceiver.  Period. 
The  surf  is  just  an  honorable  mention  and  is 
not  a  spot  for  12-weight  work.  Still,  they  are 
present  there  in  season,  and  they  can  be 
caught  on  lighter  outfits  -  a  totally  different 
story.  Then  there  are  the  jetties. 

Here  you  need  the  wire  trace  on  your 
leader  and  the  gig  Clouser  Minnow.  The  fly 
should  be  cast  at  a  shallow  angle  to  the  rocks 
to  a  point  about  10  feet  from  them,  allowed  to 
sink  for  20  to  30  seconds,  and  retrieved  with 
slow  strips.  By  letting  the  fly  sink  only  12  to 
15  seconds  and  stripping  it  back  rapidly,  you 
can  be  treated  to  the  spectacular  first  run  of  a 
king  mackerel  -  the  reason  for  the  wire. 

During  autumn,  especially,  kings  are  a 
very  viable  fly-fishing  target  along  the  jetties, 
presenting  an  opportunity  which  is  quite  rare 
across  the  Gulf  Coast.  If  you  hook  one,  don't 
get  all  shook  up  as  you  watch  much  of  your 
backing  quickly  disappear  from  your  reel. 
He'll  eventually 

stop,  and  with  a  little  j^Hjj^^^H^H^^H 
luck,  you  just  might 
catch  him. 

And  that — good 
luck — is  the  last  pre- 
requisite for  success- 
fully fly  fishing  for 
beasts,  and  I  say  it 
without  a  hint  of 
facetiousness. 
Without  luck  in  this 
sport,  if  given  the 
opportunity  Mr. 
Murphy's  law  will 
prevail.  But  that's 
just  a  part  of  it — one 
of  the  reasons  it's 
such  a  challenge — 
and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons a  lot  of  folks 
think  it's  all  insane. 
It  really  isn't,  just 
possibly  a  little  neu- 
rotic— and  rather 
radical. 

And  a  heck  of  a 
lot  of  fun!  4 


Dolphins  are  Louisiana's 
only  true  fly-fishable 
beast  that  jump;  catch  a 
big  one  on  a  "fairy 
wand"  and  you'll  have 
had  a  fight  to  remember! 


b  a  rata  r  i  a 
Dreaming 
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Teamwork;  it's  all  the  rage  nowadays. 
It's  the  key  to  productivity,  customer 
satisfaction  and  workplace  bliss,  or  so 
all  the  business  gurus  tell  us.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  them  have  watched  terns 
and  specs  working  as  a  "team."  They  might 
revise  their  theories. 

These  two  don't  even  know  each  other. 
They  have  no  common  "goal."  They  probably 
don't  know,  or  care,  that  the  other  exists. 
They're  out  for  one  thing  and  one  thing 
alone — to  fill  their  respective  bellies.  It  just  so 
happens  they  do  it  more  efficiently  together. 

We'd  spotted  them  while  cruising  down 
the  main  Barataria  channel  on  our  way  to  an 
oyster  reef  near  Bassa  Bassa.  That  reef  had 
yielded  two  limits  of  specs  in  one  hour  the 
week  before — one  hour  of  cork-plunging, 
spool-screeching,  kid-squealing  bedlam. 
They'd  hit  green  beetles,  purple  cocahoes  and 
white  grubs.  They'd  hit  them  rigged  single 
and  tandem.  They'd  hit  'em  with  shrimp  or 
plain.  They'd  hit  them  while  tight-lining  or 
under  a  cork.  Sometimes  they  hit  the  cork 
itself.  They'd  almost  yank  the  rod  from  your 
grasp  then  erupt  on  the  surface  with  yellov 
moviths  agape,  rattling  their  gills  and  jaws  in 
their  effort  (not  always  in  vain)  to  shake  the 
hook.  It  was  one  of  those  days  that  imprint 
fishing  memories  for  a  lifetime — glorious. 
And  we  owed  it  all  to  a  flock  of  terns. 

We  should  have  known  better  than  to 
think  we  could  duplicate  that  kind  of  experi- 
ence two  week-ends  in  a  row.  But  here  we 
were,  and  now  a  flock  of  terns  was  diving 
over  another  oyster  reef  just  west  of  the  old 
pilings  which  once  supported  the  buildings 
and  shrimp-drying  platforms  known  as 
Manila  Village.  About  a  dozen  of  the  noisy 
birds  filled  the  morning  air  with  screeches 
while  flapping  and  twisting  over  the  calm 
surface  near  some  oyster  poles. 

To  an  uninitiated  listener,  their 
"skreeeaaks,  skreeeaks"  almost  sound  like 
the  proverbial  fingernails  on  the  blackboard. 
To  us,  however,  they  were  saying:  "Over  here 
guys!  Hurry!  Big  school  of  hungry  trout 
right  under  us!" 

I  wonder  how  the  specs  like  having  their 
location  and  appetite  given  away  by  these 
avian  tattle-tales?  Actually,  it's  the  least  the 
terns  could  do.  I  mean,  consider  all  those  free 
handouts  they  get  from  our  pickboxes  when 
the  shrimp  season  starts.  And  it's  then  that 
their  feeding  activities  become  less  depend- 
able as  a  guide  to  good  fishing.   By  late  May, 
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the  terns  are  more  often  found  diving  at 
bycatch  from  a  shrimper  than  at  shiners  flee- 
ing from  a  feeding  school  of  trout. 

But  this  was  the  genuine  article.  As  we 
idled  towards  the  action,  we  noticed  that  the 
area  was  peppered  with  the  little  splashes 
where  the  terns  were  dive-bombing  marked 
the  confluence  of  two  current  lines.  "You  see 
that."  My  brother  Rick  said  while  pointing. 
Just  like  last  week.  A  little  rip." 

Indeed,  clashing  currents  always  seem  to 
concentrate  fish.  It  happens  with  dolphin 
and  tripletail  along  the  sargassum  marked 
offshore  rip;  with  kings  and  cobia  where 
murk  meets  green  a  little  further  inshore; 
with  bass  and  reds  where  duck-pond  water 
meets  the  muddier  bay  water  during  a 
falling  tide  in  the  marshes.  And  it  happens 
even  when  two  current  lines  meet  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Barataria,  Terrebonne  or  Timbalier 
Bays.  Here  was  perfect  proof. 

The  screeches  got  louder  as  we  drew  near 
and  unlimbered  rods  and  lines  already 
tipped  with  chartreuse  beetles — the  old  reli- 
ables. And  not  just  in  Barataria  bay.  Not  that 
this  is  a  big  secret.  Look  at  what's  tipping  the 
rods  you  see  poking  out  of  boats  on  the  ride 
down  Hwys  23,  56,  1,  or  308.  Look  in  the 
boats  pulling  up  to  any  marina,  especially 


those  with  boxes  of  fish.  I'd  bet  well  over  half 
sport  chartreuse  beetles  or  cocahoes. 

Every  few  seconds  a  tern  would  dive  and 
smack  the  surface.  "Geezum  dad,"  Robbie 
remarked  as  one  lifted  with  a  shudder  that 
shook  the  water  from  it's  feathers.  "That 
must  hurt." 

Robbie's  first  belly-flop  from  the  high-dive  at 
the  Y  swimming  pool  was  fresh  in  mind. 

"Don't  think  so  son.  There  he  goes  again." 
And  indeed,  the  tern  stopped,  swiveled 
around,  stood  flapping  in  place  for  a  second 
and  smacked  the  water  again.  This  time  ris- 
ing with  a  little  shiner  in  it's  beak. 

We'd  seen  enough.  My  cork  hit  the  water 
and  plunged.  "They're  here!"  I  howled  while 
raising  the  rod  to  set  the  hook.  Ah  yes,  the 
muscular  lunges  told  me  this  was  a  scrappy 
one.  Nothing  huge,  but  a  definite  keeper, 
probably  about  a  fifteen  incher. 

"They're  here  alright!"  Dad  roared  as  his 
beetle  was  clobbered  almost  at  boatside  on 
the  retrieve. 

"Yep!"  Robbie  gasped  as  he  set  the  hook. 
"Just  like  last  week!"  His  face  was  aglow  as 
the  school  spec  went  berserk  with  cartwheels 
on  the  surface. 

Actually,  it  wasn't  "like  last  week."  We 
boated  about  a  dozen  trout  and  two  flounder. 


Barataria  Bay 
provides  ideal  fishing 
conditions  for  speclde 
trout  for  this  young 
fisherman. 
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Hungry  schools  of 

speckled  trout  will  hit 

at  beetles,  purple 

cacahoes,  and  white 

grubs,  with  or  without 

shrimp,  single  or 

tandem. 


Then  the  action 
stopped  as  abruptly 
as  it  had  started. 
The  terns  moved  off. 
The  strikes  stopped 
and  I  started  day- 
dreaming  

Here  we  were, 
almost  smack  in  the 
middle  of  Barataria 
bay.  A  place  as  rich 
in  romantic  histori- 
cal lore  as  in  marine 

fe.  Here  was  the 
centerpiece  of  what 
scientists  call  the 
"Barataria    esturine 


complex."  Here's  a  protein  factory  whose 
production  shames  even  the  famed 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Some  say  it's  nutrient-rich 
waters  account  for  40  per  cent  of  Louisiana's 
commercial  fisheries.  Its  labyrinth  of  shal- 
low bays  and  bayous  serve  as  incubator  and 
nursery  for  finfish,  crustacean  and  mollusk 
alike.  I  read  that  one  acre  of  Louisiana 
marsh  yields  an  annual  organic  production 
four  times  greater  than  a  fertilized  cornfield. 
Lve  read  that  77  per  cent  of  the  birds  known 
to  the  American  continent  have  been  spotted 
at  one  time  or  another  from  it's  oak  ridges  in 
the  north  to  the  mangrove  beaches  of  Queen 
Bess  island. 

It  all  started  about  2500  BC  when  Bayou 
Barataria  and  Des  Families  served  as  main 
channels  for  the  unshackled  Mississippi. 
The  sediments  poured  in  to  form  the  ridges 
and  marsh.  The  fertile  soil  then  sprouted  in  a 
lush  conflagration  of  vegetation  with  some- 
thing for  everyone — live  oak  acorns  and 
Palmetto  berries  for  deer  and  squirrel;  wil- 
low and  maidencane  for  muskrat  and  rabbit; 
duck  potato  and  pondweeds  for  wintering 
wildfowl;  and  the  organic  base  for  the 
explosion  of  marine  life  that  lures  us  out  here 
five  thousand  years  later  to  cast  plastic  repli- 
cas of  preferred  fodder  to  those  at  the  top  of 
the  food  chain. 

The  daydreaming  had  actually  started  on 
the  ride  down  from  the  city.  Almost  every 
landmark  on  the  ride  bespoke  some  histori- 
cal curiosity.  The  very  highway  for  instance. 
As  an  oak  and  moss-shrouded  trail, 
respectable  Creole  families  had  traveled  it  en 
route  to  clandestine  ports  of  entry  for  pirate 
booty.    That  "ruthless  rogue",  that  "hellish 


bandit,"  as  the  authorities  dubbed  Jean 
Lafitte,  had  little  trouble  selling  his  ill-got- 
ten wares  to  the  top-hatted  gents  and  gig- 
gling debutantes  of  Old  New  Orleans  soci- 
ety. 

Over  in  England,  Lord  Byron  in  his 
famous  poem,  "Corsair,"  further  boosted 
Lafitte's  romantic  reputation.  To  this  day 
some  paint  him  as  more  patriot  than  pirate,  a 
man  with  a  hand  in  the  very  survival  of  what 
we  now  call  the  United  States.  History 
records  few  battles  so  lopsided  in  odds  or 
startling  in  conclusion  as  the  one  commemo- 
rated on  Chalmette  battlefield.  General 
Packenham  and  his  swaggering  red-coats 
seemed  invincible.  They'd  just  stomped 
Bonaparte's  Grand  Armee  in  the  Peninsular 
War.  Then  they  tasted  the  fighting  spirit  of  a 
rabble  of  smugglers,  trappers  and  assorted 
ruffians  under  Andrew  Jackson — a  force  only 
one  fourth  their  strength — and  quickly  ran 
up  the  white  flag! 

Some  say  Jean  Lafitte's  arms,  ammo  and 
men  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  victorious  fire- 
power at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

And  the  name  of  the  highway  and  bay 
itself.  Some  say  it  came  from  the  French 
work  "barraterie"  which  means  fraudulence, 
illegality  or  dishonesty  at  sea.  As  late  as  the 
1930's,  during  prohibition,  rum-runners  used 
Barataria's  bayous  as  clandestine  byways  to 
keep  thirsty  New  Orleanians  well-stocked 
with  liquid  vitals. 

Others  say  it  was  named  after  the  island  in 
Cervantes'  Don  Quixote,  where  the  arch- 
rogue  and  buffoon,  Sancho  Panza,  appointed 
himself  governor.  Either  way  seems  to  fit  just 
fine. 

And  those  pilings?  Could  some  of  them 
date  back  to  1873,  when  a  village  on  stilts  was 
built  by  the  Quong  Sun  concern  from  Canton 
to  provide  dried  shrimp  for  export  to  China 
and  did  so  for  almost  100  years  until  the  gales 
of  Hurricane  Betsy  scattered  the  platforms  to 
the  four  winds  and  ended  the  enterprise? 

And  could  the  "DAD!"  a  juvenile 

shriek  brings  me  back.  "Your  cork.  Dad!" 
"Got  one  over  here!  "  Rick  howled.  "  They're 
back!" 

Without  doubt!  Three  trout  were  swirling 
and  thrashing  on  the  surface — oops,  now 
two.  Two  terns  were  screeching  overhead. 
Back  to  the  frantic  business  at  hand. 

There  would  be  time  for  more  nostalgic 
daydreaming  on  the  way  home. 
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Reprinted  until  permission  from  the  Augnst  1997  issue  of  Gulf  Coast  Moorings. 

Boaters  along  the  Gulf  Coast  will  have  to  change  their  habits  as  the  U.S.  coast  guard  and  var- 
ious state  marine  patrols  take  steps  to  bring  the  region  up  to  standards  required  by  the  Clean 
Water  Act  of  1972  (amended  in  1987). 

As  many  boaters  during  the  summer  have  already  found,  the  regulations  are  being  enforced 
and  citations  are  being  issued.  No  longer  will  discharge  be  allowed  within  the  3-mile  limit. 
Vessels  with  installed  toilets  will  have  to  have  an  operable  Coast  Guard  approved  marine  san- 
itation device  (MSD)  to  hold  or  treat  sewage  and  violations  of  garbage  regulations,  such  as  dis- 
zarding  plastic  and  cans,  will  be  strictly  punished. 

Although  the  rules  have  been  in  effect  years,  enforcement  was  put  on  the  back  burner  due 
:o  the  lack  of  pumpout  stations.  This  changed  with  the  allotment  of  government  ftmds  (grants 
or  marinas  covering  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost)  for  constructing  such  facilities. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  now  feel  there  are  sufficient  stations  available,  allowing  them  to 
:orce  compliance  and  protect  the  waters.  In  fact  it  has  become  a  No.  1  priority. 

'Environmental  issues  are  growing  more  and  more  important,"  said  Chief  Dan  McLean, 
J.S.  Coast  Guard  Group  Mobile.  "In  that  light,  the  penalties  for  violating  environmental  laws 
ire  less  likely  to  be  as  lenient  as  they  were  in  the  past." 

Although  it  is  doubtful  any  of  the  recently  cited  boaters  were  actually  fined,  none  of  the 
igencies  involved  would  go  on  record  to  publicly  state  that  fact.  If  boaters  brought  their  ves- 
sels into  compliance  immediately  and  notified  the  citing  agency,  there  was  a  good  chance  the 
ritation  would  be  dismissed. 

If  the  boater  conducted  himself  in  a  less-than-friendly  manner,  there  was  a  better  chance  of 
:itation. 


Boaters  can  be 
certain  that 
enforcement  of 
the  Clean 
Water  Act  is 
going  to  get  a 
lot  more 
attention  in 
the  future  as 
concern  for  the 
environment 
grows. 
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"The  boating  public  wants  to  do  the  right 
thing  to  care  for  the  waters.  Nobody  wants 
to  foul  the  water,"  explained  Bob  Schwarz,  a 
board  member  on  the  Alabama  Department 
of  Environmental  Management  (ADEM). 
Fouling  the  water  "results  in  closed  shellfish 
beds  and  swimming  beaches  and  makes  peo- 
ple sick  from  eating  contaminated  shellfish. 
Nobody  wants  bacteria,  viruses  and  toxins 
from  boats  to  create  a  chemical  soup  that 
harms  water  quality  for  everyone." 

Boaters  should  also  be  aware  that  all 
waters  are  included  in  the  regulations,  not 
just  coastal  areas.  This  means  compliance  on 
inland  bodies  also. 

The  law  provides  for  "no  discharge"  by 
boats  operated  in  enclosed  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs or  in  rivers  capable  of  interstate  naviga- 
tion. States  may  also  apply  to  the  EPA  to 
have  certain  other  waters  declared  "no  dis- 
charge zones"  if  discharge  of  treated  sewage 
would  be  harmful. 

Legislative  History 

Federal  legislation  prohibiting  discharge 
of  waste  has  been  in  existence  since  the  river 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1899.  Not  until  the  early 
1960s,  however,  was  serious  attention  given 
to  enforcement  of  regulations  prohibiting 
discharge  of  untreated  waste  into  our 
nation's  waterways. 

Regional  health  officials  have  identified  a 
significant  relationship  between  vessels  con- 
fined in  harbors  and  estuaries  to  correspond- 
ingly high  levels  of  coliform  bacteria. 
Coliform  bacteria  is  traditionally  used  as  an 
indicator  of  human  waste  since  it  is  uniquely 
found  in  the  digestive  tract  of  warm-blooded 
mammals. 

State  and  local  legislators  took  steps  to 
control  this  problem.  The  two  solutions  sug- 
gested were: 

•Temporarily  retain  waste  on  board  for 
later  discharge  at  a  shore  side  facility. 

•Treat  the  effluent  to  an  acceptable  level  of 
purity  before  discharge. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  was  among 
the  earliest  to  take  steps  to  ensure  local  qual- 
ity of  water. 

Within  a  short  period  of  time,  other  states 
began  falling  into  line  with  either  holding  or 
treatment  requirements.  The  two  methods, 
however,  were  mutually  exclusive. 
Treatment  devices  had  no  holding  capability, 
so  they  could  not  be  used  in  "no-discharge" 
areas  and  pumpout  facilities  were  often  not 


available  to  holding  tank  users  in  waters 
where  treatment  systems  are  used. 

In  some  cases,  vessels  equipped  with  one 
system  could  not  legally  cross  from  one  side 
of  a  river  to  the  other  shore. 

Federal  control  was  demanded  in  order  to 
establish  uniform  regulation.  The  initial 
response  was  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  which  directed  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to 
promulgate  standards  of  performance  for 
marine  sanitation  devises  (MSDs). 

Regulating  compliance  was  assigned  to 
the  Coast  Guard.  For  two  years,  the  EPA  and 
the  Coast  Guard  studied  water  quality  needs 
and  available  hardware,  and  heard  emotion- 
ally charged  testimony  from  both  treatn-\ent 
proponents  and  holding  system  advocates. 
Finally,  on  June  23,  1972,  the  EPA  issued  its 
standards. 

In  substance,  the  EPA's  standards  called 
for  zero  discharge  of  wastes  treated  or 
untreated,  with  an  "incentive"  clause  to 
encourage  existing  vessels  to  install  MSDs  to 
meet  the  criteria. 

At  that  point,  it  was  up  to  the  Coast 
Guard  to  establish  test  criteria  for  MSDs. 
After  three  years  and  two  sets  of  proposed 
regulations,  final  regulations  were  published 
on  January  30,  1975. 

In  part,  this  document  covered  testing 
procedures  for  design  and  construction  of 
MSDs.  It  also  confirmed  the  following 
points. 

1.  The  regulations  are  not  applicable  to 
self-contained  portable  units  capable  of  being 
carried  on  or  off  a  vessel. 

2.  Greywater  from  showers  or  washbasins 
was  not  covered  by  the  regulations  (later, 
greywater  from  commercial  vessels  operat- 
ing on  the  Great  Lakes  was  added). 

3.  A  marine  toilet  bowl  is  not  considered 
part  of  the  device  unless  it  is  part  of  the  con- 
tainer enclosing  the  MSD  or  is  bolted  or  oth- 
erwise fastened  to  it. 

4.  The  regulations  did  not  preclude  use  of 
a  through-hull  fitting.  However,  a  through- 
hull  must  have  a  means  of  preventing  dis- 
charge of  sewage.  Consequently,  diverter 
valves  (Y-valves)  were  not  precluded  by  the 
regulations. 

5.  Although  not  part  of  the  original  certi- 
fication regulations,  the  Coast  Guard,  in 
1976,  allowed  any  holding  tank  system 
which  operated  at  ambient  temperature  and 
pressure  to  be  automatically  certified  and 
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not  have  a  certification  label  affixed. 

The  original  law,  passed  in  the  early  '70s, 
has  been  amended  several  times  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1987 
(Public  Law  100-4). 

This  act  is  due  to  be  reauthorized  and  fur- 
ther amended,  including  facilitating  states' 
ability  to  declare  "no  discharge"  zones; 
allowing  states  to  retain  revenues  from 
penalties,  and  requiring  a  teclinical  review  of 
Coast  Guard  MSD  regulations.  It  can  be 
assumed  that  tighter  regulation  of  discharge 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Basic  Requirements 

As  of  January  30,  1980,  if  a  vessel  has  a 
permanently  installed  toilet,  it  must  be 
equipped  with  an  operable  MSD.  Vessels  65 
'eet  in  length  and  under  may  install  a  Type  I, 
:i,  or  III  MSD. 

TYPE  I  MSD:  This  device  treats  the 
ewage  with  disinfectant  chemicals  or  other 
neans  and  macerates  solids  before  discharge 
nto  the  water. 

Treated  discharge  must  meet  a  standard 
or  bacteria  count  (fewer  than  1,000  fecal  col- 
form  per  100  ml),  and  must  not  produce  vis- 
ble  floating  solids  (basically  reduce  solids  to 
ess  than  l/16th  of  an  inch  in  diameter). 

TYPE  II  MSD:  This  is  also  a  flow-through 
reatment  device,  but  meets  a  higher  stan- 
lard  of  effluent  purity. 

The  standard  for  bacteria  is  not  to  exceed 
!00  fecal  coliform  bacteria  per  100  ml,  and 
;olids  must  be  reduced  to  less  than  150  rng/1 
)r  parts  per  million,  of  suspended  solids, 
iffluent  from  a  Type  II  device  would  have 
he  clarity  of  slightly  cloudy  water. 

To  achieve  this  standard,  solids  are  sepa- 
ated  from  the  waste  stream  and  held  for 
ncineration  or  other  suitable  disposal,  or  are 
ecycled  into  the  incoming  waste  stream, 
enerally  speaking,  Type  II  devices  are  only 
ivailable  for  larger  craft,  which  have  suffi- 
ient  space  and  power  available. 

TYPE  III  MSD:  Type  III  MSDs  are  certified 
o  a  'no-discharge'  standard.  Type  III  devices 
nclude  recirculating  and  incinerating  toilets 
md  holding  tanks. 

Holding  tanks  are  the  most  common  type 
)f  MSD  found  on  pleasure  crafts.  Sewage  is 
tored  in  holding  tanks  until  it  can  be 
)umped  to  a  dockside  facility  or  overboard 
t  sea  beyond  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
Jnited  States. 

Neither  Section  312,  the  EPA  standards. 
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nor  Coast  Guard 
regulations 
require  marinas 
to  install 

pumpout  sta- 
tions. However, 
the  Clean  Vessel 
Act  of  1992  pro- 
vides federal 
funds  to  pay  for 
up  to  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of 
dockside  pumps. 

In  short,  boats 
with  installed 
toilets  must  have 
an  operable 

(MSD)  designed 
to  hold  sewage 
for  pump  out 
ashore  or  for  dis- 
charge in  the 
ocean  beyond 
the  three  mile 
limit,  (or  the 
state      imposed 

boundary,  whichever  is  greater),  or  to  treat 
sewage  to  federal  standards  prior  to  dis- 
charge. 

The  laws  will  get  more  stringent  as  states 
implement  the  federal  regulations  with  their 
own  additions.  "We  will  also  see  no  dis- 
charge areas  designated  on  the  Gulf  Coast  by 
the  EPA,"  explained  Schwarz. 

Presently,  the  only  "no  discharge  zone"  on 
the  Gulf  Coast  is  the  bay  at  Destin,  Florida. 

Why  should  boaters  comply? 

First  of  all,  it  is  the  law.  Nevertheless, 
boaters  often  bypass  MSDs  and  discharge 
untreated  sewage  directly  overboard.  If  you 
flush  your  boat's  toilet  in  violation  of  the  law, 
you  can  assume  that  others  do  too. 

The  facts  are  clear: 

•  Growth  in  boating  is  placing  an  addi- 
tional environmental  strain  on  crowded 
recreational  waters. 

•  Government  and  citizens'  groups  are 
working  aggressively  to  contain  and  prevent 
all  forms  of  water  pollution. 

•  Government  grant  money  is  backing  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of 
pumpout  facilities. 

•  Advanced  technology  has  provided  a 
wide  range  of  "user  friendly"  sanitation  sys- 
tem options. 
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By  calling 
1-800-ASK-FISH, 
a  toll-free  number 
established  by  the 
Sportfishing  Promotion 
Council,  boaters  and 
anglers  can  find  the 
location  of  pumpout  and 
dump  stations  and 
report  malfunctioning 
facilities. 
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Against  this  backdrop,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Congress  is  considering  proposals  that 
would  increase  fines  for  flushing  raw  sewage 
and  provide  states  with  incentives  for  enforc- 
ing current  laws.  Clearly,  it's  time  for  all 
boaters  to  do  the  right  thing,  or  suffer  the 
consequences. 

The  Myths 

There  are  a  number  of  misunderstandings 
present  among  boaters.  Some  believe  if  you 
have  an  illegal  head  on  board,  padlocking 
the  door  will  make  the  vessel  legal.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  toilet  is  not  legal,  hence  you 
either  must  remo\'e  it  or  bring  it  into  compli- 
ance. 

Another  misconception  is  that,  if  you  have 
a  portable  toilet  on  board,  it  doesn't  matter  if 
the  installed  head  is  illegal.  Once  again,  if 
the  installed  toilet  is  not  legal,  it  must  be 
removed  or  brought  into  compliance.  That 
does  not  mean  portable  toilets  are  not  legal. 
If  the  installed  head  is  removed  and  replaced 
with  a  portable  toilet,  the  vessel  is  in  compli- 
ance. 

A  word  of  caution:  Portable  toilets  must 
be  emptied  at  a  proper  pumpout  station  or 
other  location  and  NOT  dumped  overboard! 

Federal  regulations  do  not  specifically 
prohibit  the  installation  of  Y-valves.  Y-valves 


may  be  installed  on  any  MSD  to  provide  for 
direct  discharge  of  sewage  when  the  vessel  is 
outside  the  3-  mile  limit.  However,  the  valve 
must  be  secured  in  the  closed  position  while 
operating  in  U.S.  waters.  Use  of  a  padlock, 
heavy  tape,  non-releasable  wire-tie,  or  the 
removal  of  the  valve  handle  would  be  con- 
sidered adequate  securing  of  the  device.  The 
method  chosen  must  be  one  that  presents  a 
physical  barrier  to  the  use  of  the  valve,  acci- 
dentally or  intentionally,  and  where  surrepti- 
tious use  could  not  occur  without  the 
owner/operator's  knowledge. 

The  Future 

Boaters  can  be  certain  that  enforcement  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  is  going  to  get  a  lot  more 
attention  in  the  future  as  concern  for  the 
environment  grows. 

Operators  should  check  the  rules  pertain- 
ing to  the  waters  they  are  boating  to  see  if 
there  are  other  regulations  in  addition  to  the 
Federal  laws  which  apply.  For  instance,  the 
National  Park  Service  has  added  a  number  of 
rules  to  areas  its  officers  patrol,  including 
elimination  of  greywater  discharge  and  bilge 
pump  discharge. 

Also,  the  number  of  no-discharge  areas  is 
certain  to  increase  as  communities  and  states 
implement  their  own  protection  policies.     ^ 


Support  the 
Clean  Vessel  Act 
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Louisiana  Nature 


BY  GAY  BRANTLEY  &  AMY  OUCHLEY 


Silver 


XHe    Story   of   a    GopHer 
Tortoise   in   Loviisiana 


Note:  Although  this  story  is  fiction,  it  is  based  on  a 
true  incident. 

Silver  was  having  problems.  Each  time  she  found  the 
perfect  place  to  dig  a  burrow,  something  ruined  her 
plans. 

Silver  was  a  gopher  tortoise.  A  gopher  tortoise  is 
a  terrestrial  turtle  and  lives  on  land  and  not  in  the 
water  like  aquatic  turtles.  The  name,  gopher,  comes 
from  the  habit  of  digging  burrows  for  homes  and  Silver 
needed  a  place  to  dig. 

She  was  a  handsome  tortoise.     Her  domed 
upper  shell,  brownish  in  color  and  called  a 
carapace,  was  covered  with  plates 
or  scutes  patterned  with  ridges. 
The  scutes  along  the  edges 
of    Silver's    carapace 
were  scalloped.    The 
bottom    part   of   the 
shell,  called  the  plastron, 
was  smooth.      Her  carapace   and 
plastron  created  a  striking   mobile 
home,  but  Silver  still  needed  a  place 
to  dig. 

Silver  liked  to  ramble  around  the 
pine  woods  on  her  short,  stumpy  legs  and  to  eat  what- 
ever juicy  morsels,  like  small  plants  or  berries,  she 
could  find.  Her  true  talent  was  digging.  With  her 
shovel-like  front  legs  she  could  excavate  a  deep  bur- 
row in  sandy  soil  in  a  few  hours.  The  burrow  protect- 
ed her  from  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold.  After 
dining  she'd  always  return  to  her  burrow,  but  now 
there  was  no  place  to  go. 


Silver  did  not  always  have  a  name.  One  day  a 
family,  who  was  camped  near  her  old  burrow,  found 
her  while  she  was  out  foraging.  The  young  boy  want- 
ed to  keep  the  turtle  as  a  pet.  They  carried  her  away 
from  her  natural  home,  painted  her  carapace  silver, 
and  put  her  in  a  pen.  That's  when  she  got  the  name, 
"Silver". 

The  name  was  better  than  being  in  a  strange 
place  and  the  paint  on  her  carapace.  When  people 
take  animals  out  of  the  wild,  many  time  they  do  not 
provide  the  animal's  "minimum  daily  requirements" 
and  do  things  that  might  harm  the  animals. 
Most  people  do  not  know  that  paint- 
ing a  turtle's  carapace  is  not  a 
healthy  thing  to  do  to  a  turtle. 
Silver  quickly  put  her 
talents  to  work,  dug  under 
the  fence,  and  escaped 
back  into  the  woods  to  find 
a  real  home.  It  seemed  that 
there  weren't  many  other 
gopher  tortoises  around 
and  not  many  good  places 
to  dig. 

What  Silver  did  not  know  was  that  all  the  gopher 
tortoises  were  having  a  hard  time  finding  a  place  to 
live  in  Louisiana.  People  were  moving  into  good  tor- 
toise habitat  and  changing  it  by  destroying  the  natural 
pine  forests,  planting  pine  plantations  and  other  agri- 
cultural crops,  and  building  homes. 

Being  "turtlenapped"  was  the  beginning  of  Silver's 
problems.  The  next  day  she  had  a  close  call.  After 
digging  a  burrow  deep  in  a  sandy  bank  she  heard  a 
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rumble  outside  her  doorway.  A  giant  yellow  bulldozer  pushed  Silver  and  the  remains  of  her  home  to  the  edge  of  a 
creek.  The  tracks  of  the  bulldozer  barely  missed  Silver  as  she  tumbled  down  into  the  water.  The  creek  was  shallow 
with  a  gentle  current,  so  Silver  floated  downstream  before  she  climbed  out.  What  a  sight  she  was!  Covered  with  mud, 
lost,  and  homeless. 

That  day  a  young  girl,  named  Shelly,  was  walking  near  the  creek  and  spotted  Silver.  "Looks  like  you've  had  a  bad 
day,"  Shelly  said  as  she  gently  picked  up  Silver.  At  home  Shelly  scrubbed  the  paint  off  of  Silver's  carapace.  She  put 
the  tortoise  in  her  backyard  with  a  shallow  pan  of  water  and  a  big  black  dog.  "I'll  feed  you  when  I  get  back,"  Shelly  told 
Silver. 

Rid  of  the  paint  Silver  was  back  to  her  earthy  brown  self.  She  glowed.  Most  dogs  are  enemies  of  tortoises,  but 
fortunately  this  dog  did  not  harm  Silver.   She  considered  digging  out,  but  decided  to  rest. 

Silver's  luck  had  changed.  Shelly  knew  it  was  against  the  law  to  keep  a  tortoise  as  a  pet  and  called  someone  she 
knew  could  help  Silver.  Shelly's  friend,  named  Carl,  was  a  biologist  who  worked  for  the  Louisiana  Natural  Heritage 
Program.  One  of  his  jobs  was  to  locate  special  plants  and  animals  in  Louisiana.  Carl  came  to  visit  Silver  and  Shelly. 

By  looking  at  the  ridges  or  growth  rings  on  the  scutes  of  Silver's  back,  Carl  determined  that  she  was  a  23-year- 
old  tortoise.  Silver's  shell  also  indicated  that  she  was  a  female  tortoise. 

Carl  told  Shelly  that  gopher  tortoises  are  found  in  the  wild  in  three  parishes  in  Louisiana:  Washington,  St. Tammany 
and  Tangipahoa.  Gopher  tortoises  are  threatened  in  Louisiana,  he  said,  because  their  numbers  are  so  low. 
"Sometimes  when  people  clear  land  for  farms,  homes,  and  stores,  they  destroy  the  natural  habitat  for  gopher  tortois- 
es," said  Carl.  "You've  done  the  best  thing  you  could  do  for  Silver,  because  I  know  a  good  place  for  her  to  live." 

Carl  and  Shelly  carried  Silver  to  a  special  place  that  is  being  protected  as  habitat  for  gopher  tortoises  in  Louisiana. 
"This  spot  has  all  the  things  that  gopher  tortoises  need:  food,  water,  sandy  soil  for  their  burrows,  space  for  their  ram- 
bling and  best  of  all. ..other  gopher  tortoises.   Bulldozers  and  campers  are  not  allowed,"  said  Carl. 

"I  bet  Silver  will  be  happy  here,"  said  Shelly. 

Silver  quickly  dug  herself  a  deep  burrow  in  the  pine-scented  earth.  She'd  finally  found  a  safe  place  to  call  home. 


Tortoise  RamMiep 

1 .  Find  out  more  about  gopher  tortoises  and  other  turtles  in  Louisiana  in  this  book:  The  Amphibians  and  Reptiles  of 
Louisiana,  by  Harold  A.  Dundee  and  Douglas  A.  Rossman,  LSU  Press,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  1989. 

2.  Look  for  pictures  of  turtles.   Make  a  turtle  scrapbook. 

3.  Draw  a  good  home  for  Silver.   Include  all  the  things  she  would      need. 

4.  Get  more  information  about  the  gopher  tortoise  from  this  address:  Gopher  Tortoise  Council,  c/o  Florida  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  32611. 

5.  List  the  states  where  gopher  tortoises  are  found. 

6.  On  a  Louisiana  map  color  the  three  parishes  where  gopher  tortoises  are  found.  Why  are  gopher  tortoises  found 
in  this  area? 

7.  Define  the  words:  threatened  and  endangered. 

8.  After  reading  the  story  about  Silve''  name  at  least  two  reasons  why  gopher  tortoises  are  threatened  in  Louisiana. 

9.  Write  another  story  about  Silver. 

10.  Draw  a  picture  of  Silver. 

11 .  Some  animals  cause  damage  when  they  are  removed  from  their  native  habitat.  Can  you  name  some?  Why  do 
they  cause  damage? 
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is  an  opportunity  for  individuals,  companies  and  organizations  to  donate  a  four  year 
subscription  of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  to  the  school  or  classroom  of  their  choice 

for  only  $30,  tax  deductible. 
An  invaluable  teaching  tool,  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  will  challenge  students  to  explore 

Louisiana's  abundant  natural  resources  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Contributors  will  be  recognized  in  upcoming  editions  of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  with  a 

gift  card  sent  to  the  receiving  school.  Send  in  a  subscription  today  for  the  school  of  your  choice  and 

the  Louisiana  Conservationist  will  be  ready  and  waiting  for  the  1997-98  school  year. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  MAJ.  KEITH  LACAZE 


Have  We  Forgotten  Why  We  Hunt 
and  Fish? 

The  father  and  son  climbed  into 
the  box  stand  just  as  the  eastern  sky 
began  to  turn  pink  and  the  first  cardi- 
nal sang  from  his  roost.  The 
November  morning  was  clear  and 
the  snap  in  the  35  degree  air  told  the 
father  deer  would  be  moving  this 
morning.  As  they  chambered  rounds 
in  the  rifles  and  settled  in  to  wait,  the 
father  studied  his  son  and  reflected 
on  the  boy's  limited  hunting  experi- 
ence. 

The  boy  wasn't  exactly  a  novice  at 
this  point.  He  had  successfully  taken 
his  first  deer  during  last  hunting  sea- 
son and  had  accompanied  dad  on 
several  squirrel  hunts.  More  impor- 
tant than  the  actual  time  in  the 
woods  was  the  fact  that  father  and 
son  had  spent  many  hours  talking 
about  hunting.  Dad  had  explained  all 
the  reasons  why  he  hunted  and 
fished.  They  had  also  talked  a  lot 
about  outdoor  ethics  and  obeying 
the  law.  The  father's  most  fervent 
hope  was  that  the  boy  had  learned 
that  a  kill  was  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  having  fun.  Time  would  tell. 

A  short  time  later,  a  pair  of  year- 
lings quietly  drifted  out  of  a  thicket. 
They  looked  around  carefully  for  a 
few  seconds  and  then  began  to 
eagerly  browse.  The  father  saw  that 
his  son  was  looking  in  the  other 
direction  and  had  not  yet  seen  the 
two  young  deer.  One  of  the  deer 
began  to  run  in  tight  little  circles 
around  the  other,  trying  to  engage 
his  sibling  in  a  game  of  tag.  The 


father  gently  nudged  the  boy  and 
nodded  towards  the  deer.  The  boy's 
face  registered  surprise  then  concen- 
tration as  he  slowly  began  raising  his 
rifle.  Then  the  boy  hesitated.  After  a 
moment  he  returned  the  rifle  quietly 
to  his  knees  and  looked  intently  at  his 
father.  After  a  few  seconds  the  boy 
simply  shook  his  head,  no.  The  father 
smiled  and  nodded  his  approval. 

Later  that  morning  as  they  were 
leaving  the  stand,  the  father  said,  "It's 
either  sex  today.  Why  did  you  pass 
on  one  of  those  yearlings?" 

With  an  unconcerned  air  the  boy 
answered,  "Well,  it's  early  in  the  sea- 
son and  we've  got  plenty  of  time  to 
hunt.  I'd  rather  wait  for  a  good  deer 
instead  of  killing  one  of  those 
babies." 

The  father  said  no  more,  but  his 
chest  did  swell  a  little  with  pride  in  his 
son.  The  lesson  had  been  learned. 

All  too  often  we  hear  about  the 
"instant  gratification"  people  want 
today.  Whether  it  is  due  to  the  busy, 
always  in  a  hurry  lifestyle  we  lead  or 
from  other  factors,  it  seems  that 
everyone  wants  it  NOW!  And  they 
want  it  ALL!  This  attitude  unfortunate- 
ly has  found  its  way  into  the  ranks  of 
hunters  and  fishermen  and  into 
sports  based  on  recreation,  not  on 
competition. 

Experienced  outdoorsmen  know 
that  in  nature  there  are  good  days 
and  bad.  Game  won't  always  move 
and  fish  won't  always  bite.  But  many 
people  return  from  trips  afield  totally 
dejected  and  even  angry  because 
they  failed  to  kill  game  or  catch  fish. 
Others  who  do  meet  with  success 
feel  the  need  to  compete  with  fellow 
sportsmen  by  keeping  score  and  can 
turn  recreation  into  hard  work  by 
pushing  themselves  to  kill  more  deer 
than  Bob  or  a  bigger  fish  than  Joe's. 

Have  we  somewhere  along  the 
way  lost  the  reasons  why  we  hunt 
and  fish?  It  was  for  relaxation  and 
fun.  Remember?  As  a  child  I  was 
blessed  with  a  father,  uncle  and 
grandfathers  who  were  always  willing 
to  take  me  hunting  and  fishing.  We 
didn't   necessarily   have   an   abun- 


dance of  game  or  fish  in  the  places 
we  went  and  we  certainly  didn't 
always  return  with  limits,  but  we  sure 
had  fun.  My  memories  of  those  trips 
afield  are  crowded  with  the  sounds  of 
laughter. 

As  wildlife  agents  we  see  a  cross 
section  of  society  and  hear  many  dif- 
ferent opinions  and  perspectives  on 
what  people  want  from  the  outdoors. 
The  issuance  of  a  citation  for  an  over 
the  limit  or  baiting  violation  is  fre- 
quently met  with  anger  or  disbelief  at 
our  lack  of  understanding.  Can't  we 
see  the  man  is  pressed  for  time  and 
had  to  bait  or  over  bag  so  he  could 
get  his  money's  worth  or  worse,  get 
his  child  into  some  good  shooting! 
"We  were  just  having  some  fun  and 
not  hurting  anybody,"  is  a  common 
excuse  for  an  infraction.  If  children, 
our  future  hunters  and  fishermen,  are 
involved,  someone  is  hurt  and  the 
harm  may  be  beyond  measure. 

As  hunters  and  fishermen  we  are 
scrutinized  more  and  more  closely 
every  day  by  the  growing  ranks  of 
anti-hunters  and  animal  rights 
activists.  It  is  our  responsibility,  as 
stewards  of  wildlife  resources  to 
teach  our  future  hunters  and  fisher- 
men that  while  the  kill  is  part  of  the 
hunt,  it  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
take  place  on  every  hunt.  Nor  is  it 
essential  in  determining  whether  the 
outing  was  a  success  or  failure. 

Did  we  have  fun?  Did  we  learn 
something  about  wildlife?  Do  my  son 
or  daughter  and  I  now  have  an  expe- 
rience we  will  always  treasure?  Does 
my  child  now  understand  that  he  or 
she  does  not  have  to  kill  the  first  deer 
he  sees  or  keep  every  fish  he  catch- 
es? Do  my  children  know  that  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  are  not  competitive 
sports? 

If  the  answer  to  these  questions  is 
yes,  be  proud  of  the  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen we  have  trained  and  prepared 
to  care  for  our  future  wildlife 
resources.  If  the  answer  is  no  or  "I'm 
not  sure,"  then  there  is  still  work  to  be 
done.  Better  get  to  work  planning 
more  hunting  and  fishing  trips  with 
the  kids. 
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New  Commission  Members 
Appointed 

Thomas  E.  Kelly  of  Jeanerette  and 
Bill  A.  Busbice  Jr.  of  Lafayette  have 
been  appointed  by  Gov.  Foster  to 
serve  on  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission.  Kelly  was 
appointed  to  replace  Commissioner 
Perry  Gisclair  who  had  replaced  the 
end  of  his  six  year  appointment. 
Busbice  replaced  Joseph  B. 
Cormier  who  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  Commission  Dec.  31, 
1997. 

Kelly  is  a  commercial  fisherman 
and  marine  consultant.  He  was  born 
and  raised  in  Cameron  Parish  and 
graduated  from  Vinton  High  School. 
He  and  his  wife  Patsy  have  three  chil- 
dren and  five  grandchildren. 

Kelly  said  he  wants  to  bring  com- 
mon sense  to  the  commission  in  an 


effort  to  manage  fish  and  wildlife. 
Listening  to  biologists  and  outdoors- 
men,  both  recreational  and  commer- 
cial will  help  him  make  decision,  he 
said. 

Busbice  is  the  President/Vice 
President  and  co-owner  of  a  group  of 
transportation  companies  with  physi- 
cal facilities  in  17  states.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Morgan  City  High  School 
and  attended  McNeese  State 
University  and  the  University  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana.  He  and  his 
wife  Beth  have  three  children. 

An  avid  hunter  and  fisherman, 
Busbice  recognizes  the  complex 
issues  and  problems  of  outdoor 
sports,  sportsmen  and  commercial 
interests.  "The  Department  that 
manages  and  controls  hunting  and 
fishing  in  Louisiana  deserves,  and 
the  public  demands,  that  it  be  man- 
aged like  a  business.  I  know  how  to 
manage  with  budget  constraints, 
how  to  stretch  a  dollar  and  how  to 
motivate  people  to  get  things  done 
the  right  way,"  he  stated. 


Fishing  Week 

The  week  of  June   1-7  has  been 
declared  "fishing  Week   in  Louisiana 
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Thomas  E.  Kelly  of  Jeanerette  (left)  and  Bill  A.  Busbice  Jr.  of  Lafayette  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Foster  to  serve  on  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission. 


by  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  In  appreciation  of  the 
estimated  898,000  plus  anglers  in 
the  state,  a  recreational  fishing 
license  will  not  be  required  to  cele- 
brate the  occasion  when  dropping  a 
line  the  weekend  of  June  6-7.  During 
this  weekend  residents  and  nonresi- 
dents may  exercise  the  privilege  of  a 
licensed  recreational  fisherman  for 
free. 


Certifiably  HIP 

If  you  hunt  ducks,  geese,  doves, 
coots,  gallinules,  woodcock,  rails  or 
snip,  when  you  purchase  your  hunt- 
ing license  this  year  you'll  become 
"HIP  Certified."  All  that's  required  is 
that  you  answer  a  few  questions 
about  your  hunting  success  last  sea- 
son. 

HIP  stands  for  Harvest 
Information  Program  and  means  that 
more  accurate  data  can  be  gathered 
to  enable  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  better  manage  resources. 
Inadequate  information  regarding  the 
impact  of  hunting  on  certain  species 
has  been  used  in  some  state  to  chal- 
lenge hunting  regulations.  For  this 
reason,  hunters'  cooperation  is 
important. 

Under  HIP,  certified  hunters 
become  a  part  of  a  pool  of  hunters 
from  which  samples  for  federal  har- 
vest reports  will  be  drawn.  These 
surveys  are  conducted  to  gain  impor- 
tant data  about  species  specific  hunt- 
ing activities. 


New  Sewage  Disposal  Facility 
Opens 

Cypress  Cove  Marina  has  joined  a 
growing  list  of  Louisiana  marinas 
with  sewage  disposal  station,  com- 
pleting its  pumpout  facility  in  early 
March.  The  facility  at  Cypress  Cove 
is  the  sixth  disposal  system  con- 
structed in  the  state  with  Clean 
Vessel  Act  (CVA)  grant  funds.  For 
offshore  boaters  this  means  another 
place  where  they  can  dump  or  pump 
out  sewage  without  contaminating 
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the  environment  or  causing  unsightly 
pollution. 

Cypress  Cove  is  one  of  the  largest 
sport  fishing  mannas  in  Louisiana 
and  is  located  on  Tiger  Pass  near 
Venice,  an  area  heavily  used  by 
recreational  boaters. 


Hunter  Education  Effort  Receives 
Conservation  Equators  Award 

The  Hunter  Education  Section  of  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Information 
and  Education  Division  won  the  pres- 
tigious Louisiana  Conservation 
Educators  Award,  presented  annually 
by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
and  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
The  nomination  for  the  award  was 
made  by  the  Louisiana  Chapter  of 
Safari  Club  International,  a  strongly 
pro-conservation  organization  of 
hunter  and  other  sportsmen  through 
the  nation  and  the  world.  Among 
other  accomplishments,  the  nomina- 
tion cited  the  Hunter  Education 
Section  for  teaching  Basic  Hunter 
Education  to  22,000  Louisiana  resi- 
dents during  1997  and  achieving  an 
88%  graduation  rate;  training  an 
additional  1,167  residents  in  Basic 
Bowhunting,  maintaining  five  public 
shooting  ranges  throughout  the  state; 
and  presenting  advanced  training  for 
221  new  Volunteer  Hunter  Education 
Instructors. 


Governor's  Edition  Commemorates 
Duck  Stamp  Program 

A  collection  of  Governor's  Edition 
Louisiana  Duck  Stamps  will  be  auc- 
tioned for  the  public  June  1. 
Commemorating  the  Duck  Stamp's 
tenth  year,  the  Department  hopes  the 


1998-99  governor's  edition  will  pro- 
mote and  generate  additional  funds 
for  the  Duck  Stamp  Program.  The 
only  previous  auction  was  held  in 
1988,  the  program's  initial  year. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  sets  of 
stamps  will  be  printed.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  sets  will  accompany  a 
limited  edition  print.  The  remainder 
will  be  sold  to  the  public  via  a  sealed 
bid  auction.  Of  this  number  60  sets 
will  hand  signed  by  Governor  Murphy 
J.  "Mike"  Foster  Jr. 

The  Governor's  Edition  stamp  will 
feature  the  beautiful  portrayal  of  two 
mallards  in  flight  by  artist  R.C.  Davis. 
Davis  was  chosen  to  illustrate  the 
1 998-99  stamp  after  he  received  top 
honors  in  the  Nov.  1997  Duck  Stamp 
Art  Competition. 


1998-99  Wild  Louisiana  Stamp  Art 
Selected 

The  painting  of  New  Orleans  artist 
John  Graval  was  selected  to  depict 
the  1998-99  Wild  Louisiana  Stamp 
on  March  27.  Reviewed  by  a  panel 
of  five  judges,  the  winning  painting  is 


an  illustration  of  a  pair  of  belted  king- 
fishers perched  on  a  branch  against 
a  Louisiana  swamp  background. 
According  to  the  artist,  the  back- 
ground is  modeled  on  Manchac 
swamp. 

The  1998-99  stamp  featuring 
Graval's  painting  will  go  on  sale  July 
1,  1998  at  parish  sheriffs'  offices, 
LDWF  headquarters  in  Baton  Rouge 
(2000  Ouail  Drive)  LDWF's  New 
Orleans  office  (1600  Canal  Street) 
and  stores  statewide. 

Money  generated  by  stamp  sales 
and  subsequent  art  print  sales  are 
dedicated  to  LDWF  non-game, 
endangered  species  aOd  land  stew- 
ardship programs  coordinated  by 
LDWF's  Natural  Heritage  Section 


Non-Resident  Licenses  Available 
Via  the  Internet 

Non-residents  can  now  buy 
Louisiana  recreational  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  via  the  internet. 

A  new  link  on  the  Department's 
Homepage  will  take  non-residents 
wishing    to    purchase    recreational 
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The  winning  painting  for  the  1998-99  Wild  Louisiana  Stamp  is  an  illustration 
of  a  pair  of  belted  kingfishers.  The  illustration  was  painted  by  New  Orleans 
artist  John  Graval.  The  stamp  will  go  on  sale  July  1,  1998. 
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licenses      with      their      Visa      or 
MasterCard  directly  to  an  order  form. 
The  Department's  website  can  be 
reached  at  www.wlf.state.la.us. 


Lotiisiana  Conservationist  Helps 
Find  Kids 

Missing:  Ruben  Felix.  DOB: 
10/18/94.  Missing  from  Shoshone, 
ID.  Sex:  Male.  Race:  White/Hisp. 
Height:  2'06".  Hair:  Sandy.  Eyes: 
Blue.  Anyone  knowing  the  where- 
abouts of  this  child  should  call  the 
Lincoln  County  Sheriff's  Office 
(Idaho)at  208/886-2250  or  the 
National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children  at  800/843- 
5678. 


Rods  and  Reels  at  the  Library 

Going  fishing  is  now  as  easy  as 
checking  out  a  book  at  the  local 
library.  The  Iberia  Parish  library  in 
New  Iberia  joined  the  rod  and  reel 
leaner  program  in  April  1 998.  Similar 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  programs  already  exist  at 
Vernon  and  St.  Mary  Parish  libraries. 
The  effort  is  being  made  to  increase 
awareness  and  participation  in  sport- 
fishing  throughout  the  state. 

The  program  is  geared  to  give 
young  people  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  the  opportunity,  the 
chance  to  experience  the  joys  of  fish- 
ing. In  addition  youngsters  who 
check  out  rods  and  reels  will  be 
loaned  a  tackle  box  complete  with 
bobbers  and  sinkers. 

"All  it  takes  is  a  library  card,"  said 
Paul  Jackson,  LDWF  Aquatic 
Education  Coordinator.  "Rods  and 
reels  can  be  checked  out  for  one 
week." 

The  library  will  bar  code  each  rod 
and  reel  and  maintain  a  database  of 
borrowers.  Jackson  has  agreed  to 
supply  all  the  terminal  tackle  and  fish- 
ing line.  "The  leaner  program  is  very 
popular  and  successful  throughout 
the  nation,"  he  said.  "We  hope  to 
expand  it  across  the  state." 

For  more  information  on  the  rod 


and    reel    program    contact    Paul 
Jackson  at  318/491-2585. 


Scenic  Rivers  Program  Applies  for 
EPA  Grant 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  attempting 
to  secure  a  $211 ,  000  grant  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  to  fund  a  new  Scenic  Rivers 
project.  Emphasizing  education  and 
wetland  protection,  the  project  is 
scheduled  to  last  five  years. 

"The  objective  of  the  program  is  to 
involve  the  public  in  development 
and  revision  of  50  Scenic  River  man- 
agement plans,"  said  LDWF  Scenic 
Rivers  Biologist  Kyle  Balkum.  "We 
want  to  educate  people  about  the 
Scenic  Rivers  system  and  provide  a 
forum  for  public  involvement." 

The  project  aims  to  bring  all 
streams  in  the  Louisiana  Natural, 
Historic  and  Scenic  Rivers  System 
under  comprehensive  management 
and  protection  by  the  year  2004. 
The  project  also  intends  to  identify 
pristine  wetland  areas,  important 
recreational  resources  and  other 
areas  of  special  concern  that  require 
particular  consideration  in  the  Scenic 
Rivers  Permit  process.  In  addition, 
the  venture  will  update  and  make 
more  comprehensive  at  least  10  river 
and  wetland  management  plans  per 
year,  reflecting  needs  and  interests 
of  Louisiana's  citizens. 

The  project  will  also  enhance 
interagency  relationships  between 
LDWF,  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Quality  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Under 
the  project,  these  agencies  will  work 
towards  water  quality  maintenance, 
pollution  control  and  stream-side 
management. 


American  Chaff-seed  Rediscovered 

Ending  almost  a  century  of  seclu- 
sion from  the  list  of  Louisiana's 
known  flora,  American  Chaff-seed 
(Schwalbea  americana)  was  redis- 


covered in  July  1997.  The  plant, 
believed  by  many  people  to  be 
extinct  in  the  state,  was  rediscovered 
by  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Natural  Heritage 
Program  Ecologist,  Latimore  Smith  . 
American  chaff-seed  was  found  in 
the  longleaf  pine  flatwoods  of  Allen 
Parish.  Last  recorded  in  the  state  in 
1902,  the  rediscovery  of  one  of 
Louisiana's  rarest  species  is  of  major 
significance. 

The  plant  is  listed  as  Endangered 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Historically,  populations  of  the  plant 
were  recorded  from  all  coastal  states 
from  southeastern  Texas  to 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
however,  the  species  has  not  been 
seen  in  many  of  these  states  for 
decades. 

The  rediscovery  of  this  plant  is  an 
important  step  in  the  conservation  of 
Louisiana's  natural  heritage.  A  plant 
thought  by  many  to  be  extinct  in 
Louisiana  can  now,  once  again,  be 
tallied  on  the  list  of  our  state's  exist- 
ing flora.  Perhaps  most  encourag- 
ingly, the  owner  of  the  property  on 
which  the  plant  was  found  has 
expressed  a  strong  interest  in  man- 
aging the  area  for  its  long-term  bene- 
fit. Such  enlightened  foresight  bodes 
well  for  the  future  of  this  very  rare 
wildflower  in  Louisiana. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  March/April  1998 
issue  we  inadvertently  listed 
the  wrong  school.  It  should 
have  read  as  follows: 

John  Crucq  donated  a 
Louisiana  Conservationist 
subscription  to  Northside 
Elementary  School  in 
Denham  Springs. 
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Crawfish  Omelet 


1 

lb.  crawfish  tails 

1 

stick  butter 

1/2 

cup  chopped  green  onions 

1 

clove  garlic,  crushed 

1/2 

cup  chopped  parsley 

8 

eggs 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

1/2 

teaspoon  Worcestershire 
sauce 

Crabmeat  Contessa 

1  1/2    pounds,  white 

crabmeat 
2/3     cup  sour  cream 
3  oz.    White  Wine 

Salt  and  pepper 

to  taste 
Bread  crumbs 
Parmesan  cheese 

Combine     crabmeat     with 

2  /  3  cup  of  sour  cream  and  3 
ounces  of  white  wine.  Salt 
and  pepper  the  dish  to 
taste.  Pour  above  into 
casserole  and  sprinkle  gen- 
erously with  plain  bread 
crumbs  and  parmesan 
cheese.  Bake  in  350  degree 
oven  for  20  minutes.  Use 
fresh  or  frozen  hand- 
packed  white  crabmeat 


Boiled  Crabs 

For  every  dozen  crabs  this 
a  good  rule  of  thumb  to  fol- 
low: 

Pour  about  six  inches  of 
water  in  pot  anci  let  it  come 
to  a  boil. 

Add: 


cup  salt 

tablespoons  red 
pepper 

chopped  onion 
cut  up  lemon 
small  head  garlic 


Fry  crawfish  tails  in  butter  over  low  heat  until  tender.  Add  onion,  garlic 
and  parsley.   Beat  eggs  and  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  Worcestershire 
sauce.   Pour  over  crawfish,  stirring  gently.  When  set,  turn  on  a  heated  plat- 
ter. Serve  immediately.  Serves  eight. 


Cover  pot  and  let  boil  for 
20  minutes.  Add  crabs. 
After  water  comes  back  to 
a  boil,  cook  for  eight  min- 
utes. Drain  and  eat.  You 
should  have  a  fire  that 
gives  enough  heat  to  bring 
the  crabs  back  to  a  boil 
within  15  minutes. 
Note:  Wlienever  zoater  comes 
to  a  boil  again,  there  should  be 
barely  enough  water  to  cover 
crabs 


Recipes  and  photograph  taken  from  The  Ojficial  Louisiana  Seafood  a)ui  Wild  Game  Cookbook 


